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THE OECUMENICAL ERA AND 
DENOMINATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


By Vircit A. SLY 


° eo oecumenical movement is representative of the creative spirit 
of God working within the churches all over the world. There is a 
growing awareness among the churches of the sin of exclusiveness 
and a consciousness of the oneness of Christians under the Lordship 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Many of us have come a long way in arriving at our common 
concern for the extension of the Kingdom of God. Our religious 
experience roots back into the teaching of the exclusive denominational 
concept of truth. It was then believed that the church to which one 
belonged had all the truth and it was that church alone that could 
redeem and save the world. Many of us were unhappy and troubled. 
We knew deep in our hearts that no one church had the whole truth. 
We were aware and proud of the contribution our church was making 
to the truth of God, but we could not believe sincerely that we had it all. 

Among the first voices to be raised in protest about this situation 
were those of the missionaries. Missionaries, surrounded by widespread 
paganism, began to be troubled at the smallness of their contribution 
in exclusiveness against the vastness of need. They began to realize 
that the Christ they all represented was one, and they rebelled against 
the separatist approach to Him when confronted by this vast need. 
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They began to take very cautious steps in trying to work together. 
They were careful to co-operate in those things that did not have 
doctrinal commitments or express theological positions. They began 
to co-operate where they could by meeting vast and tragic human need 
in such institutions as hospitals, schools, social work, publishing 
houses. Then they took another cautious step. They established what 
we now know as comity. Comity meant the allocation of certain areas 
for the work of a mission and by agreement no other mission worked 
in that area. This was a good step. The early missionary did not under- 
stand or envisage the implications of it. It was good in that it brought 
the gospel of Christ within a single denominational presentation and 
enabled the spread of the gospel in a larger geographical area. However, 
it perpetuated the evils of denominationalism. It created denominational 
yells everywhere and did not contribute to the larger unity of Christ’s 
gospel for His world. This, too, served to awaken the conscience of 
missionaries, who began to see that if they could agree within this 
phase of Christian co-operation it was a tacit admission that no single 
denomination had the exclusive right to the whole truth of God. 

In co-operative enterprises, such as schools and hospitals, mission- 
aries working together found that the things in which they agreed 
were more significant and of greater importance than the things in 
which they disagreed. Thus in the light of their co-operation their 
differences began to fade and they found new courage and hope in the 
ultimate oneness of their common task. 

Another cautious step which had implications for the ultimate 
working together of the denominations was the establishment of union 
seminaries. Any group of churches that would make the momentous 
decision of training their ministers together would have to face in the 
long run the implications of their common cause in Christ. 

We do not have room in this statement to trace in detail the steps 
of ever increasing co-operation and common concern which developed 
the International Missionary Council, the World Council of Churches 
and National Councils of Churches in many lands. This entire develop- 
ment has revealed a growing and inspiring concern for the need for 
us to do Christ’s work together. 

We have moved from the old era of individualism into the new era 
of oecumenical concern. Within the world Christian community 
today the conviction is deeply held that in our time the spirit of God 

is moving among us to bring us into a new experience of common 
purpose and unity. The oecumenical agencies which we have created 
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reflect this. For example, the one theological statement required of a 
church body seeking membership in the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America is: ‘Jesus Christ 
as Divine Lord and Saviour’. In the World Council of Churches there 
is the change of one word: ‘Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’. 

Behind either of these confessions lies a basic assumption that is of 
tremendous significance for us today, and that is that the churches 
which are willing to make this confession have already adopted a 
common position in unity in Jesus Christ. By taking this step there is a 
subtle but very real expectation that they should and must come 
together to discuss and share their traditions and convictions in anticipa- 
tion of their ultimate unity. This is an assumption that they are already 
within the one household of faith. 

Our churches must face the alternatives of proceeding in a pattern 
of mutuality which may form the basis of our future unity or be content 
with neighbourly co-operation that is to our advantage but which 
necessitates no commitment to the future. It is our conviction that 
the first is the only Christian course left to us. This does not mean that 
we ignore the existence and value of our confessional traditions. Nor 
would it mean that we move into organic union structures immediately. 
It would, however, force us as a matter of policy to state as churches 
that we would prefer to participate in a united Christian witness rather 
than a denominational one. This would imply that we would seek to 
enlarge those areas of our witness which we share across denomina- 
tional lines. It would involve us constantly in asserting our oneness in 
Christ as a great and more enduring reality than our divisions. 

If we are willing to move beyond the position that the church to 
which we belong is the one true church then we must thoughtfully 
consider the matter of its particular witness. This witness must be 
evaluated in the light of the purpose of God for our time, which surely 
includes the necessity of making common cause in the presentation 
of His redemptive gospel. We should not co-operate solely because 
we can do things together more effectively, that it is less expensive, 
that it is good business, because, if we do, we have denied the basic 
assumption that draws us together. We must begin with the conviction 
that we have sinned against God in our separateness. Our confessional 
patterns must be made subservient to the will of God, which is for the 
oneness of His people. 

We are not attempting to ignore the difficulties inherent in this 
proposition. We believe we have to work with what we have, but we 
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certainly do not think any expedient that fails to reach into the deeper 
concerns of God’s purpose for us is adequate. The younger churches 
are very impatient with the divisions of western confessionalism. They 
feel that they did not have a part in the early divisions of Christianity 
or in its later ones. They do not believe it necessary that there be 
reproduced throughout the world the multiple confessional images 
of the churches of the West. Our experience over the past twenty years 
in intimate contact with these younger churches has made us very 
much aware of their conviction that division is sin and that they are 
called of God to unite. An Indian Christian recently stated that he 
thought it was paradoxical that his church in the present divided 
situation had more intimate relations with the American denomination 
that created it than with a group of Indian Christians twenty miles 
away created by another confession. 

What this concern reflects is a need for us to get together beginning 
where we are and starting to plan on a broad oecumenical basis for 
world witness. We cannot wait to begin oecumenical work until we 
have manipulated all the denominational machinery for entering into 
unity. We must find immediately the basis for a world-wide mission 
which will enable us to share our Christ without reservation. 


Our day has been identified as the beginning of a great oecumenical | 


era. If this is true, we must begin to think in terms by which the non- 
essential lines of denominational separateness within the field of 
Christian thinking and action become unimportant. The paradox, 
however, within this loudly acclaimed beginning of an oecumenical 


era is the resurgence of world confessionalism. World confessionalism, | 


which has many worthy ends and objectives, seems to have reacted 
in something like fear to the rising tide of oecumenical concerns. 
The test that comes to us in these times is whether we can face the 


fact that, in the kind of a world in which we are trying to project the | 


redemptive cause of Christ, the continuing identity of our denomina- 
tions is not the important issue. The really important thing is whether 
the Church of Jesus Christ is to be permitted to develop along lines 
that may not be familiar to us now and yet be within the purpose and 
intent of God. 

This does not mean that we ignore the existence and value of our 
confessional structures or traditions. This would imply that we would 
enlarge those elements of our common witness which constantly 
involve our asserting our oneness in Christ as a more enduring reality 
than our divisions. It places us in a common framework implying 
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that the priority and the reality of the universal Church take precedence 
over our denominational structures. 

Our basic task as we move into the oecumenical era is to re-study 
our sovereignty in light of our commitments to the oecumenical 
movements we have created. This will involve us in such decisions as: 


(a) Denominational sovereignty as related to oecumenical commitments, at 
home and abroad, including control of emerging churches in foreign lands. 

As we have said in the body of this article, it is our conviction that by our very 
participation in the oecumenical movement we have committed ourselves to oecu- 
menical procedure. Therefore, it seems to the writer that we must face realistically 
the problem of our oecumenical relationships as related to our denominational 
sovereignty. No longer does it seem fitting that all denominational needs and 
decisions precede and receive our attention prior to our oecumenical responsibilities. 

In a recent meeting on comprehensive long range planning of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America it was very 
obvious that the rock on which the oecumenical ship could be wrecked was that of 
church sovereignty because time and time again executives said, ‘Well, we have 
plans which can not be changed’. There was not much willingness to yield to larger 
oecumenical interests. 

Younger churches accuse us of desiring to hold the former mission churches 
within the confessional structure of the sending church. In many instances they are 
right. We must yield our sovereignty if we are to receive in full fellowship and in 
full partnership the emerging younger church. This involves not only confessional 
structure but our general administration, the handling of money and the use of 
leadership and personnel. 

(b) A study of church membership seeking to find a common basis so that 
Christians may move freely across denominational lines with integrity. 

The problem of church membership is one of the most vexing issues in oecumenical 
relationships. The increased mobility of Christians in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has brought us face to face with an oecumenical encounter which we cannot ignore. 
When a Christian in Asia, Africa or Latin America moves into another community, 
he often does not have the privilege of seeking a multiple church relationship such 
as we have in Europe and America. If he is to have fellowship, he must find the 
Christian community, regardless of the denominational brand it bears. Our ignoring 
of this problem places an unbearable burden upon the shoulders of the Christian. 

Churches participating in united church organizations are faced with the require- 
ment for full fellowship in membership. The reality of member exchange among 
churches practising different methods of baptism as a part of their tradition must 
be faced honestly. A church entering into organic church union feels honour-bound 
to accept into full fellowship individuals of varying baptismal experience. To refuse 
means basically to disfellowship them. Protestantism generally must find a new 
and creative approach to this vexing problem. 

It has been suggested that the churches on the mission fields face this realistically 
and find a way by which they can participate in a plan of oecumenical membership. 
Through such a plan the churches would provide a membership category for those 
seeking fellowship but who desire to retain their historic connexion and tradition. 
This could be called oecumenical membership wherein it would be recognized 
that our varying traditions and convictions concerning church membership are 
valid and must be dealt with in honour. In establishing an oecumenical member- 
ship we would, however, recognize the supremacy of our membership in the Church 
Universal over any one of our traditions in accepting members. By this means we 
could welcome the Christian into the Christian community regardless of his denomi- 
national adherence. In such a membership we could share in a multiple observance 
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of many traditions. We could accord full fellowship to Christians within any church 
and we, by this means, would be identifying ourselves and our churches with a 
oneness of Christian concern we have never experienced before. 

(c) The participation in oecumenical pools of money, administration and personnel 
in an attempt to bring our Christian witness to great areas of human and spiritual 


One of the significantly new and hopeful signs emerging in this oecumenical 
encounter is the willingness on the part of a number of churches to pool relatively 
large sums for great Christian needs which are administered by qualified oecumenical 

and committees. This method has been most significantly used in the areas 
of inter-church aid, service to refugees and theological education. 

The new element we are proposing is to be found in the deliberate planning by 
the churches for great oecumenical outreaches to meet acute human need and to 
meet acute spiritual need throughout the world. It will be well for us to study our 
total outreach work and find those areas where to make a united Christian thrust 
is the strategic thing to do, for example, Africa. It is obvious that our divided 
approach to a continent as huge and important as Africa is wrong. It is going to be 
gry «id if we meet the challenge of Africa, that Christians devise a total strategy 

or Africa. 


The proposition that we have suggested calls upon us to make real 
the oecumenical commitment of our churches. We must become aware 
ultimately that denominational sovereignty is incompatible with real 
oecumenical commitment. We are also aware of the sins of our separate- 
ness or we would not have created our oecumenical structures in the 
first place. 

God is calling us to unity. Let us begin where we are and make 
meaningful that unity which we have created. 

VirGIL A. SLY 











WHOSE CONGO? 
By GeorGE W. CARPENTER 


INCE June 1960 events in ex-Belgian Congo have seemed at times 

to be a story of unutterable confusion, yet beneath the appearance 
of chaos there has been at least one recurrent pattern. Interests ex- 
traneous to Congo have constantly sought to manipulate the situation 
for their own ends. In so doing they have collided with one another and 
largely nullified every attempt to restore peace and stability. They have 
shown little regard for the peoples of Congo or faith in their capacity to 
fend for themselves. Since the Republic of Congo had had no oppor- 
tunity to assert its nationhood before confusion descended upon it, the 
body politic has been regarded more as a corpse to be fought over—a 
trophy of battle—than as an active participant in the struggle for its own 
stability, order and freedom. The Congolese might well ask: “Whose 
country do you think this is?’ 

When the recent history of Congo is examined in terms of this 
conflict of external interests much becomes clear, and legitimate ways 
of helping Congo can be distinguished from injudicious meddling. 

Among the agencies influencing Congo are various Belgian interests, 
the Communists, the Pan-Africanists and the United Nations. Each of 
these must be seen in relation to the others and to the Congo nation. 


BELGIAN BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


In material terms Belgium had, and continues to have, a very large 
stake in Congo. As of July 1, 1960 about 80,000 Belgians were living 
there. Most of them left during the wave of violence in July or in later 
disturbances; but some returned and others have been replaced by 
newcomers. As of March 1961 Belgium reported about 40,000 citizens 
in Congo, distributed approximately as follows: 10,000 in business and 
industry, 6,000 missionaries, 2,000 in the service of the Congo 
government, 600 teachers, and the balance wives and dependents. 

The group involved in commerce and productive enterprise, with 
their families, thus forms the largest non-African segment of the 
population. Among them are some hundreds of farm- and plantation- 


owners, mostly in the north-east or in Katanga. A few thousand are 
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proprietors, managers or senior employees of small business establish- 
ments. But the larger group is the corps of administrative and technical 
personnel which serves the large-scale mining, extracting, business and 
financial interests which dominate the economic structure of Congo. 

It is not surprising that these interests take a somewhat possessive 
attitude towards Congo, especially Katanga. More than a billion 
dollars of investments, coupled with superb management, immense 
resources of technical competence and a tremendous amount of hard 
work have combined to build a great industrial empire in the wilderness, 
While the national treasuries of Belgium and Congo were entirely 
distinct, the flow of corporate profits and raw materials from Congo to 
Belgium was a major sustaining factor in the Belgian economy. Tax 
revenues from the same enterprises provided the principal income 
of the Congo, enabling it to pay for expanding educational, health and 
welfare services, an elaborate administrative system and extensive 
public works. Wage scales were among the highest in Africa, and 
hundreds of thousands of employed Africans formed a steadily 
expanding market. 

With some justification the Belgians could speak of ‘our Congo’ 
because this material enrichment was primarily their doing. One can 
understand the viewpoint of the Belgian commercial agent who 
remarked in July 1960: “We have lost five provinces to these ungrateful 
Congolese. But Katanga is still ours, and we shall jolly well hang on to 
it.” No doubt many of them interpreted Mr Tshombe’s declaration of 
the independence of Katanga as an arrangement of convenience 
whereby the Tshombe government would be nominally independent 
but the real economic and political control would remain in Belgian 
hands. Many people outside Congo thought the same. Dismay was 
reflected in the words of the Katanga official who remarked to a British 
reporter early in August 1960: ‘We have lost control of Tshombe, we 
are afraid he will declare war on the United Nations.’ 

The urge to retain exclusive control of this rich patrimony was one 
of the main causes of the Congo débacle. Congolese had been system- 
atically trained and employed in all the routine operations of business 
and industry, but never in management. Primary and trade schools 
abounded, but less than a hundred secondary schools existed in the 
whole colony, and most of these were too new to have produced any 
graduates before independence, Lovanium, the first University, has 
been building a grandiose plant near Leopoldville, but graduated its 
first class of sixteen students in 1959. Only a handful of Congolese had 
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ever been permitted to study overseas. Liberal and farseeing Belgians 
had repeatedly urged the need to prepare Congolese for the higher 
tasks of management, and to give them some share in planning and 
decision-making ; but action was always postponed. So, in the hope of 
retaining everything, the Belgians suddenly found themselves in danger 
of losing everything and witnessing the economic ruin of Congo at the 
same time. 


BELGIAN POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT WITH CONGO 


The same procrastination occurred in the political field, but here it 
was complicated by the internal politics of Belgium. One of the weak- 
nesses of the colonial system is that the welfare of a colony is too often 
subjected to the shifting political tides of the ruling Power. In Belgium 
the Catholic and Socialist parties are almost evenly matched, with a 
small Liberal party in the centre and some radical groups at the extreme 
left. During the long period between the wars one coalition government 
succeeded another, with an unwritten agreement that the Socialists or 
Liberals would hold the Ministry of Education and the Catholic party 
would retain the Ministry of Colonies. The result was a power monopoly 
in Congo. Big business, the Roman Catholic missions and the Colonial 
government formed a triumvirate, united in maintaining a policy of 
benevolent authoritarianism, which Congo’s greatest Governor- 
General, Pierre Rijckmans, defined in the phrase: ‘Dominer pour 
servir’—dominate in order to serve. 

After the Second World War a political crisis in Belgium brought the 
Socialists into control. They set out to break this entrenched power 
monopoly. Lay schools were established, trade unionism was encour- 
aged, business competition fostered. A secular university was founded 
at Elisabethville to compete with the Jesuit-controlled Lovanium, 
though secondary schools were still too few to provide the needed 
flow of students even for one university. 

In principle many of the reforms were sound, but the general result 
was instability and uncertainty, with a growing volume of reports, 
controls, government directives and bureaucracy rather than any 
perceptible enlargement of opportunities for Congolese or any en- 
couragement to greater African self-realization. One alien political 
philosophy was exchanged for another—nothing more. And even this 
was not permanent, because the inter-party struggle in Belgium 
continued, and every ebb and flow of power was reflected in alter- 
nations of policy in Congo. This instability reached its most dangerous 
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pitch in 1959 when vacillation between conciliation and rigidity made 
negotiation impossible. Congo leaders felt that they were not being 
consulted but merely manipulated at the whim of Belgian interests. 

During the post-war years there began a scarcely noticed incursion 
into Congo affairs of extreme left-wing elements from Belgium. 
Propaganda began to circulate in the cities, spreading dissension and 
undermining mutual confidence between Belgians and Congolese. 
Africans were prompted to recall old grievances; these were then 
magnified, distorted and circulated in mimeographed ‘hate sheets’, 
Latent tribal jealousies were fanned into flame. Belgians too were 
subjected to propaganda designed to stiffen their attitude towards the 
Africans. Congolese began to complain of a coldness, a hostility, a 
Nazi-like mentality, especially among the young men coming out from 
Belgium, instead of the relaxed friendliness they had experienced before. 
All this was a gradual process, insidious and imponderable, a slow 
poison spreading through the veins of the body politic before its 
presence was detected and long before it could be traced to its source. 
The government failed to distinguish between subversion and the 
legitimate stirrings of a new political awareness. It thwarted the growth 
of nation-wide parties by playing tribe against tribe and tried to prevent 
the emergence of national leaders. Here again many Congolese felt 
that they were being manipulated for ulterior ends rather than honestly 
dealt with. This experience doubtless left some of them more vulnerable 
to offers of help which eventually came from Communist sources. 

It is impossible to trace in detail the growth of nationalism and 
political action in Congo. The Brussels Exposition in 1958 was a 
turning point. It provided the first opportunity for several hundred 
outstanding Congo young people to make intimate contact with the 
outside world. Many of them were in Brussels six or seven months with 
many opportunities for contact with Belgians and with various groups 
and movements. A large proportion of the men who have since emerged 
into political prominence were among the Congo contingent at the 
Exposition. 

Unplanned violence suddenly erupted at Leopoldville in January, 
1959. Belgians were shocked to find that all was not well in their colony. 
It was already almost too late to allay the impatience of Congolese 
leaders by working out with them the stages of an orderly transition 
to political independence. But even this was not done. As unrest grew 
in Congo, the authorities tried to meet it by a succession of imposed 
solutions. This tactic failed because the Congolese wanted some say in 
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determining their own future and would no longer tolerate dictation 
from Brussels. With growing insistence they demanded ‘independence 
now’. At the Round Table Conference in January 1960 Belgium 
suddenly yielded, and independence was set for June 30, 1960. Tran- 
sition arrangements were to be worked out by the Governor General 
and a small team of Congo leaders. 

Yet even this concession was somewhat equivocal. Since Congo had 
absolutely no leaders prepared by training and experience for the 
higher levels of administration, Belgium expected that some ten 
thousand Belgian technicians would be invited to remain in Congo. 
The ‘independence’ of a Congo government staffed overwhelmingly by 
non-Congolese would have been problematical. It might easily have 
been little more than a facade behind which Belgian control would have 
continued to operate. The earlier principle, ‘dominer pour servir’ 
would have been inverted into ‘servir pour dominer’. Certainly some 
Congo leaders feared this outcome. But the plan never became fully 
operative. By accident or by design violence erupted in many parts of 
Congo soon after Independence Day. Panic ensued, many Belgians fled, 
and—apart from Katanga—the administrative structure was badly 
disrupted. It is still being mended, with Congolese in control, aided by 
many Belgians and about four hundred United Nations technicians. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


No one acquainted with Congo has any doubt as to the importance 
of the contribution of the Roman Catholic missions to the life and 
development of the country. A concentration of staff unequalled 
anywhere in the world—one missionary for every 2,200 inhabitants 
—with abundant financial resources for the erection and maintenance 
of churches, schools, hospitals and dispensaries, social centres and 
other welfare agencies, has made the Church a powerful formative 
influence in the life of the people and nation. Nothing written here is 
intended in any way to detract from this accomplishment, nor to cast 
doubt on the devotion, sincerity or competence of the personnel, 
African and European, engaged in this task. 

But criticism has fallen upon the Church for its identification with 
Belgium in supporting the colonial régime and in letting itself be used 
as an instrument of social control. A highly placed Congolese, himself 
a Roman Catholic, put the matter thus: “We need missionaries. We 
want missionaries who know how to keep out of politics. But we object 
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to the way in which the Catholic Church has been made an instrument 
of Belgian political control. The Church has let itself be belgicized.’ 

This was said in July 1960. It is hardly possible to learn how far this 
reaction still prevails, but visible evidence does little to confute it. 
Several thousand Belgians are still engaged in missionary service in 
Congo. They are widely distributed, cohesively organized and 
influential. Their ties with the Catholic party in Belgium are obvious; 
and the relations of mutual support between the Roman Catholic 
missions and the dominant Belgian financial interests in Congo are 
well known. Nothing could be more natural than for these political and 
financial interests to look to the Roman Catholic missions for help in 
retrieving the situation. Nothing more natural than that the missions 
should respond, as they have done, by providing technical help and 
advisers in Congo, recruiting personnel, aiding Congolese leaders and 
students visiting Belgium, and fostering mutual understanding. 

To the extent that these activities of the Church are disinterested 
efforts to help the people of Congo establish their independence, 
recover stability and move forward in freedom, they are laudable. But 
factors of self-interest and pro-Belgian orientation are inextricably 
involved ; and this fact brings the Church under suspicion. Overt attack 
has been directed chiefly at the continued presence in Congo of Belgian 
military, para-military and technical personnel; but to the extent that 
ecclesiastical or para-ecclesiastical personnel serves the same ends it is 
implicitly subject to the same criticism. 

The most sensitive issue is the effect of present actions and attitudes 
on the future standing of the Church in a free Congo. Do the authorities 
of the Church basically identify themselves with their millions of 
adherents among the Congolese and support them in their aspirations? 
Or do they still conceive of the Church as a separate power structure, 
external to the Congo and guided by policy considerations in which 
the present interests of the people of Congo are no more than a minor 
factor? No doubt the answer lies somewhere between these extremes ; 
but to the extent that the latter view is dominant the Church will be 
suspect in the eyes of the Congolese. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM, PAN-AFRICANISM AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


It is not clear just when Congo became a major object of Communist 
strategy. Some Congolese are known to have visited Communist 
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countries. Gizenga and perhaps others had received training in revolu- 
tionary tactics. A small group of leaders were ready to invoke Com- 
munist help whenever an opportunity might arise, though the vast 
majority had a wholesome fear of involvement with Russia. The sudden 
offer of independence seems to have come before the Communists 
were ready to seize power. It may have been so planned. But the 
authorities played into Russia’s hands by preferring the clever and 
seemingly pliable Patrice Lumumba to less accommodating leaders. 
From some source he and his supporters received financial means for 
widespread campaigning before the first national elections early in 
1960. Lumumba emerged as the champion of a strongly centralized 
state. Kasavubu, Tshombe and others who favoured a federal structure 
had stronger support within their own regions but little nation-wide 
appeal. Yet Lumumba succeeded only with great difficulty in forming a 
majority coalition, after conceding the post of chief-of-state (which 
in the /oi fondamental had been intended for the King of the Belgians) 
to his strongest opponent, Joseph Kasavubu. 

It soon became clear that a token independence would not satisfy the 
Congolese leaders. In his Independence Day address Lumumba 
reminded the Belgians that the progress of Congo had been achieved 
by the toil and suffering of the Africans. He affirmed their intention to 
take control of their patrimony while still welcoming help from Belgians 
and others. Within a week the cabinet set up commissions to eliminate 
all vestiges of race discrimination from the laws, the civil service and 
the army. Just then a dispute between army officers (who were all 
Belgians) and Congolese soldiers erupted into a riot, and the disturbance 
quickly spread from one army post to another throughout Congo. 
Panic ensued. A large proportion of the white population left the 
country. The military authorities in Belgium sent in paratroopers in an 
effort to restore order. This was done without first securing the consent 
of the Congo government, as required by the treaty of friendship 
between the two countries. Lumumba telegraphed Russia to help—an 
action unanimously disavowed by the Congo senate. He and Kasavubu 
also appealed to Great Britain, the United States and the United 
Nations. Moise Tshombe declared the independence of Katanga on 
the ground that Lumumba was deliberately promoting anarchy in 
pursuance of a Communist plot to take over Congo. Up to that point 
there had been no clear proof of such a plot, though the possibility 
could not be ruled out. In any case Russia promised immediate help 
while Great Britain and the United States agreed to intervene only 
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as part of a concerted United Nations operation. Such an operation 
was voted by the Security Council as the only way to avoid a major 
East-West clash, and both military and administrative aid soon began 
to reach Congo. 

The decision of the Secretary-General to look primarily to Asian 
and African countries for troop contingents was sound in principle. 
But the task of uniting such diverse contingents into an effective force 
was extremely difficult, especially as they had to be dispersed in many 
small units over a vast expanse of country. And situations occurred in 
which their instructions proved to be contradictory. How could they 
co-operate with the lawful government (which sometimes involved 
choosing among rival factions), and yet avoid taking sides in internal 
politics? Or how could they maintain order without intervening in 
local quarrels? Nor were the national contingents always unequivocally 
obedient to United Nations directives. Some of them were influenced 
by the national aims of their countries; and more especially by the 
ambitions of national leaders. Troop contingents in Congo became 
levers for the manipulation of the situation, especially in the interest 
of the particular type Pan-Africanism espoused by Kwame Nkrumah 
and Sekou Touré. With these handicaps it is not surprising that the 
United Nations operations have been less than fully successful. 

The presence of the United Nations was distasteful to many contest- 
ants for control. Belgian troops hated to relinquish their bases; they 
had to be forced out by strong diplomatic pressure. Belgians in govern- 
ment posts sometimes resisted the coming of UN technicians. The 
Asian and African nations in the UN are extremely sensitive to ‘neo- 
colonialism’, i.e. any form of foreign economic or political control 
which poses a threat to national independence. They interpreted 
Belgian resistance to the UN as neo-colonialism ; and Russia sedulously 
cultivated this point of view. Hence the Secretary-General had to 
insist on Belgian compliance with the UN directives even though this 
deprived Congo of much-needed technical staff. 

Russia resented UN for the opposite reasons. The decline into 
anarchy which would have prepared the way for a massive Soviet 
intervention was halted; civil administration was re-established; 
commerce and industry continued though at reduced levels; Belgians 
and other Europeans were not all driven away but began to return in 
considerable numbers. Worst of all some of the Communist mani- 
pulations were exposed, Lumumba’s dependence on Communist 
advisers as well as his acceptance of Soviet planes, arms and technicians 
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alarmed Kasavubu and other Congo leaders and led to his downfall. If 
a widespread sampling of Congo public opinion had been possible in 
the autumn of 1960 it is probable that Lumumba would have had strong 
support as a national leader but very little backing in his pro- 
Communist policies. A great many Congolese were not unhappy to see 
Belgian domination ended, though they deplored violence and destruc- 
tion, but no one wanted Russian domination in its place. They were 
shrewd enough to see that the Communists were there not as dis- 
interested friends but as one of the external forces seeking to manipulate 
the situation for their own ends. 

Lumumba’s arrest forced the Communists to give up their open 
attempt to occupy the Congo and to return to indirect means. As the 
fiery leader who had broken Belgian control of Congo Lumumba had 
caught the imagination of the more extreme African nationalists 
everywhere. With Russian help he had exploited this popularity by 
visiting the UN and several African countries. His dreams of power 
coincided with the aims of other nationalist leaders, several of them 
ready to use Communist help to further their own ends and convinced 
that they could do so without falling under Russian control. They 
promised to help him. So when Lumumba was deposed they 
championed his cause and Russia gave them full support. At UN 
headquarters this group pressed for his restoration to power and Russia 
threatened to destroy the UN itself if their demands were not met. In 
Congo they tried to secure Lumumba’s release from custody, protected 
his friends and supporters and helped them establish a new base of 
operations at Stanleyville. The repetition in the Stanleyville-Kivu region 
of the same patterns of terrorism, military marauding and destruction, 
arrest of opposition leaders, and expulsion of Belgians which occurred at 
Thysville, Luluabourg and elsewhere in the first wave of violence seems 
to indicate that the same influences were at work in both cases. 

Non-intervention by the UN forces in the Stanleyville area permitted 
this build-up to take place. But many Congolese feel that during the 
same period the UN made non-intervention the excuse for not support- 
ing constructive efforts on the part of the central government. The UN 
high command seems never to have accepted the Mobuto interim 
régime as a tolerable expedient. Co-operation with him or with 
President Kasavubu was seldom cordial. The UN seems at times to 
have forgotten that it was invited to Congo to help the government, not 
to override it. Like so many other agencies it appears that the UN, too, 
has sometimes become a manipulator. 
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The violent death of Patrice Lumumba produced a much greater 
reaction in the outer world than in Congo, where the possibility of his 
return to power had hung like a threat over every effort at national 
reunification. At Stanleyville Gizenga succeeded to the leadership of the 
Communist-endorsed bloc. But Gizenga has little of Lumumba’s 
popular appeal, and is not without rivals. And little external help has 
been received from Communist sources because Sudan refused to let 
it pass either by land or by air. In March 1961 the other major political 
leaders gathered in Madagascar for a private discussion, free for once 
from outside interference, and drew the basic outline of a decentralized 
political structure which, they believe, will conform more nearly to the 
present state of national self-awareness and administrative capacity. 
Several historical analogies, notably that of the United States, suggest 
that their judgment may be correct. It is to be hoped that the UN will 
support this initiative of Congo leaders and that a period of 
reconstruction will ensue. 


CONGO CHRISTIANS AND THE EMERGING NATION 


This outline review of the agencies and forces impinging on Congo 
indicates a general tendency to manipulate developments there for 
extraneous purposes, and an equally general tendency to overlook the 
importance—or even the existence—of the will and capacity of the 
people of Congo to think, act and make decisions for themselves. Yet 
the will and the capacity are there. They are an element of strength in 
the African character which the West had consistently under-rated, 
perhaps partly because centuries of African slavery etched the idea 
of African inferiority so deeply in the white man’s mind that he has not 
yet been able to rid himself of it. In the case of many Congolese this 
first-rate human endowment has been moulded, matured and liberated 
by the influence of the Christian Gospel. This is true both of Roman 
Catholics and of Protestants, for the grace of God is not confined to 
any one channel. But the Protestant minority brings its own particular 
heritage and its call to serve and witness in the present hour. This 
heritage is partly the result of local circumstances and partly inherent 
in the Protestant apprehension of the Gospel. 

Protestant missionaries pioneered in evangelizing the Congo. But 
Belgian policy always favoured the Roman Catholic missions, which 
were staffed largely by Belgians, while the Protestant missionaries were 
almost entirely non-Belgians. The few thousand Protestants in Belgium 
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could at best supply only a handful of missionaries. The ‘national’ 
(i.e. Roman Catholic) missions always received substantial financial 
aid. They enjoyed preferred status and their upper echelons shared in 
the formulation of policy. For twenty-five years (c. 1923-1948) a 
convention between Belgium and the Vatican entrusted all official 
education in the Congo to the Roman Catholic missions. During that 
period the Congolese Protestants and missionaries, working together 
without government support, built up a system of schools of such 
importance that it could not be passed over. During much of the same 
period the Protestants, working unitedly through the Congo Protestant 
Council, registered with the Belgian authorities an unremitting protest 
against the religious discrimination of which Protestant Congolese 
were victims. The Vatican convention lapsed in 1948, and thereafter 
Protestants received nominally equal status and a limited amount of 
financial support for schools. Elementary education is now well 
established, and can be carried forward largely by local initiative with 
little further help from outside. But in the last few years the Roman 
Catholic missions have gained a strong lead in secondary and higher 
education, since they could easily draw teaching staff from Belgium, 
whereas Protestant missions have had difficulty in finding French- 
speaking teachers conversant with Belgian educational patterns. Even 
in ministerial training the Protestant churches have fallen behind. 
Several hundred Congolese Roman Catholic priests are now in service, 
whereas very few Protestant ministers have had comparable training. 
Protestants now recognize this deficiency in leadership training as a 
serious weakness. 

The long period of testing tempered the membership of the Protestant 
churches, Status and material advantage were on the side of the Roman 
Catholics ; it often took real force of character to become a Protestant. 
Roman Catholic missionaries sometimes expressed astonishment at 
the courageous witness and steadfastness of Protestants. Belgian 
officials, who often assumed that it would require two or three genera- 
tions for Christianity to take root among the Congolese, could hardly 
credit the radical transformation which sometimes resulted from 
conversion, nor the stalwart character often shown by children of 
first generation Christian parents. 

Protestant missionaries, being mainly foreigners, were obviously not 
instruments of Belgian colonial control. Their position was in fact 
somewhat difficult. Within the tenets of the colonial system many 
aspects of the Belgian administration were commendable. Protestant 
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missionaries therefore encouraged a loyal and appreciative attitude 
towards the State, while standing with the Congolese Protestants in 
protesting grievances and demanding equality of treatment for all. 
This training in the exercise of critical judgment and emotional re- 
straint was in itself a valuable experience; while the fact that Protes- 
tants had been standing up for Congolese rights and liberties for a 
generation was not lost on their Roman Catholic friends when the 
struggle for national independence began in earnest. 

The Protestant segment of the population of Congo had thus been 
witnessing for a long time to the fact that Christianity is not merely 
the religious component of a self-consistent culture. It always involves 
critical judgment of the surrounding culture from the standpoint of 
God’s righteousness, truth and grace. ‘Do not be conformed to this 
world,’ wrote St Paul, ‘but be transformed by the renewal of your 
mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, what is good and 
acceptable and perfect.’ Congo Christians have been taught the import- 
ance of this principle of independent judgment in relation to traditional 
African culture; they are not slow to apply it in respect to the new 
choices and relationships which confront them. This is an essential 
contribution. 

The experience of being born anew into the family of God is essenti- 
ally a liberating, transcendent experience; and Congo Christians 
especially, coming out of the firm social matrix of tribal custom, are 
quick to grasp this freedom and to relate it to other elements of release 
in this rapidly changing society, including the longing for political 
independence. 

They take note, for instance, of the fact that the New Testament 
gift of inner freedom through God’s grace was foreshadowed by the 
liberation of the nation of Israel from bondage in Egypt. A discerning 
Belgian visitor once remarked: ‘The children in your schools seem to 
dwell with particular relish on the plagues of Egypt and the crossing 
of the Red Sea. Could you counsel them to moderate their emphasis 
on these events?” And during the turbulent political evolution of 1959 
one of the participants wrote: ‘The watchword of our party is Galatians 
5:1, ‘For freedom Christ has set us free; stand fast therefore, and do 
not submit again to a yoke of slavery’. 

The problem is, of course, how to encourage the exercise of freedom 
without opening the door to anarchy. There is a Congo proverb which 
says: “You have sent for the whirlwind, prop up your plantains.’ The 
common assumption of the many agencies that have attempted to deal 
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with the Congo crisis seems to have been that some new system of 
external control must be applied to replace the one that no longer 
operates. (Even the Pan-Africanists, sensitive as they are to any instance 
of European or American neo-colonialism, have not hesitated to exer- 
cise pressure of their own on Congo.) External help in the form of 
technicians will certainly be needed for some time to come, and training 
facilities must be augmented to enable Congolese gradually to take 
their places. But no form of political or military control by an outside 
authority can provide a permanent solution. Fragmentation along 
ethnic lines offers little hope of stability or strength. Neither does a 
reconstituted national army in the hands of any present or future 
Congo leader or group of leaders. One or another of these devices may 
serve for a limited period while freedom is taking root, but with any 
of them authority may destroy freedom instead of promoting it. 

Christianity offers a different way. Self-control in response to God’s 
grace replaces external controls for those who are willing to accept 
the substitution, and they become the means of restructuring society 
from within. 


I will put my law within them, and I will write it upon their hearts; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. And no longer shall each man teach his 
neighbor and his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord,’ for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them to the greatest, says the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, and 
I will remember their sin no more (Jer. 31: 33-34.) 


The Christian Church is essentially the fellowship of the forgiven, 
who are partakers of God’s love, and moved by His compassion to 
serve others. Such people need no external constraint. They are not a 
menace. For them the laws and patterns of society are normative 
guides, to keep one man from unintentionally harming another and to 
promote the common good of all. Christianity asserts that the desire to 
love, to cherish and to serve is part of man’s inmost nature; and that 
in breaking down the fears, the distortions and the inhibitions that set 
men apart in lonely isolation or in clashing groups the reconciling love 
of God in Jesus Christ simply restores man to his true self. Thus 
Christians accept the burden of a ministry of reconciliation which 
crosses all boundaries and sees in every human being an object of God’s 
love and concern. They expect this ministry to involve suffering and 
perhaps danger, especially in the midst of civil disorder. They accept 
such suffering as part of the price of reconciliation, the cost of freedom. 
Persons fired with this spirit are essential to the working of a free 
society. They are the leaven which permeates the dough and changes 
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its character. African leaders who assert that a democracy founded on 
the secular political assumptions of the West will not work in Africa 
are probably right. It will not work anywhere without a sufficient 
number of persons whose spiritual liberation has qualified them as 
servants of the common good. 

The Church, as bearer of this Gospel, is not called to align itself with 


the coercive structures of society as one more instrument of social | 
control. Its concern is rather to widen the area of human freedom and 


deepen its content, to help men and women make wise choices and 
decisions as children of God and responsible members of society. Its 
power lies not in the organizational leverage it can exert, but in the 
common commitment of the whole people of God scattered throughout 
society and their capacity for spontaneous action together. 

This is an imponderable element in the life of a nation and of the 
world ; it is not less significant on that account. It cannot be reduced 
to rules or formulas or predicted in advance. Christian action is largely 


existential ; it is the response of the individual or group to the immediate | 


situation. “The Holy Spirit will teach you in that very hour what you 
ought to say’ (cf Luke 12: 11-12). 

There are many evidences of valiant Christian witness and action in 
Congo to-day, they cannot be summarized here. It may, however, be 
in order to set up a few guide posts based on the Congo experience, as 
points of reference not only for Congo but for comparable situations 
elsewhere. 

1. The Church must protect the freedom of its members in order to 


preserve the integrity of its own witness. Neither the Church as a | 


corporate body nor its leaders must ever become a manipulator in the 
sense of using ecclesiastical or financial power as a means of coercion. 
Among others let missionaries and boards of missions heed this word. 

2. The corporate life of the Church, especially in its congregations 
and more intimate groups, is the right training ground of its members 
for their life as Christians in the world. Only as the fellowship is ‘open 
on the God-ward side’ to the intimations of the Holy Spirit will its 
members be prepared to face evil and danger with confident faith. 
Only as they wrestle together with issues and choices will each one grow 
in wisdom and grace. 

3. Competence is needed as well as commitment. The Church must 
have a trained ministry, and must also be concerned that its lay members 
have opportunities for education and professional training to enable 
them to use their abilities to the full for the common good. Within the 
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total fellowship of the Church there should be opportunity for persons 
of the same occupation to take counsel together on the relation of 
Christian faith to their field of work. 

4. Decisions in the Church should arise from a strong consensus of 
judgment after waiting to know the mind of God. They should not be 
imposed by any device of authority or prestige. Informed judgments 
depend also on adequate knowledge, a deep concern for truth and the 
wisdom of experience. Missionaries may often help provide these 
resources ; but more and more often it will be wise for members of the 
Church to go abroad and see for themselves as well. 

5. In principle, and in practice to the largest possible extent, all those 
affected by a decision should share in making it. Since all the people of 
God who will live in one place express their Christian obedience in the 
life of the same community they should consult regularly together in 
facing their common tasks. In a wider context consultations including 
all the churches in an area and their related mission boards should make 
the basic policy decisions which affect them all. 

6. Minorities must be respected. Not all Christians are called to the 
same obedience. There must be room for diversity within the unity of 
the fellowship. Divergent judgments may indicate an incomplete grasp 
of truth on both sides and lead to a search for a larger synthesis. 

7. The Church must concern itself with divisive influences both in its 
own life and in society. Especially it must learn to deal with propaganda 
which tends to promote hatred, fear and division; and with the threat 


__ to society inherent in the use of propaganda as a means of psychological 
as a 


conditioning and social control. 

8. The Church must bring to bear on the here and now the dimen- 
sions of universality and eternity. The ultimate frame of reference of 
the Christian is neither self nor family, tribe or nation, nor even the 
whole world, but the Kingdom of God. He prays: ‘Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ 

The Christian answers the question, “Whose Congo is this? more 
radically than anyone else. He says: ‘It is God’s Congo.’ 

‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world and those 
who dwell therein.’ 

GEORGE W. CARPENTER 











IN CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA FOR 
THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 


By T. R. MILFoRD 


ERE are some notes on a month’s journey undertaken in company 

with Dr Charles Ranson, Director of the International Missionary 
Council’s Theological Education Fund (TEF), in the spring of 1961, 
to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and to the Union of 
South Africa. It was my first visit to any part of Africa south of the 
Sahara and, having spent a fortnight in each of those territories, I 
do not comment on the political situation in either. 

Our object was to follow up visits made by the Director two years 
ago and by Bishop Newbigin last autumn, and to help in formulating 
definite plans for two of the schemes for which the TEF is contemplat- 
ing the allocation of ‘major grants’. One main purpose of the TEF, 
as readers of this Review are probably aware, is to ensure that in each 
large area there should be one strong centre capable of providing 
theological education up to a high level, which will save the indigenous 
churches from being as dependent for leadership as they now are on 
missionaries from overseas. In general this implies united effort in 
each area by the churches concerned and the pooling of resources; 
and where there is a university or university college which is prepared 
to include theology in its curriculum it is only reasonable to attach 
the theological colleges or seminaries to it. The TEF has already helped 
to hatch such schemes in Ghana, Nigeria and East Africa, and for the 
areas of the French connexion in West Africa. Another, at Elisabeth- 
ville, is in embryo, awaiting political peace in the Congo. Three pro- 
fessors were there when we saw it, but only two whole-time students. 

The Rhodesian plan is as follows: The University College of the 
Federation, at Salisbury, whose Principal is entirely sympathetic, 
intends to open, in the spring of 1963, a department which will offer 
theology as one of three subjects for the BA with the possibility of a 
full-dress faculty, offering higher degrees, later on, and the TEF will 
be asked to make a substantial grant to get this going. Epworth College 
has an excellent site a few miles away on the other side of Salisbury ; 


and it is hoped that a ‘cluster’ of colleges may gather there, each 
286 
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maintaining its own individuality, but co-operating with each other 
and with the University College. 

The cluster of colleges would begin by offering a course for an 
‘A stream’ of students with entrance qualifications roughly correspond- 
ing to School Certificate, working up to a Central African diploma 
or certificate awarded by itself. Later on, as an increased number of 
matriculated students becomes available, they would be entered in 
the University College, and Epworth College could also take them 
further in post-graduate professional training. 

A strong committee representing the co-operating bodies was 
appointed, with the Rev. F. B. Rea as convener, to work out the scheme 
in detail for presentation to the TEF at its meeting next August and, 
if requested, to administer any grants that might be made in accordance 
with the provisional commitments entered into by the TEF representa- 
tives. 

The success or failure of the Salisbury scheme will depend on many 
factors which are at present uncertain. 

1. The first is the relation of the various denominations and mission 
boards concerned. The probable developments and possibilities of 
union, united action and/or disagreement depend on a variety of 
theological and non-theological influences far too complicated for 
an outsider to grasp and far too intimate for anyone to describe in 
print. All that can be said is that those who met in Salisbury, represent- 
ing all the main denominations, were keen that the scheme should 
succeed. 

2. The second is the political future of the Federation, wrapped up 
as it is in wide-spread suspicions on the part of the northern territories 
of anything situated in Southern Rhodesia in general and in Salisbury 
in particular. The opinion was expressed that a ‘good thing’ in Salisbury 
would hold its own whatever happened to the Federation, but that 
could be no more than a hope. It was, however, clear that in this matter 
it is African opinions and feelings which in the end will decide whether 
a scheme sited in Salisbury will succeed. 

3. Account must also be taken of the loyalties and commitments to 
the small and scattered institutions which at present are doing noble 
work at a very humble level—staffs of one or two, training a handful 
of students each, in isolation from one another. These did not seem 
likely to produce the leaders which the African Church so desperately 
needs. The students are for the most part men of mature age who 
have proved themselves by years of faithful work as teachers or 
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catechists, using their tribal languages. Are they to be attached to the 
‘higher level’ work at Epworth or to continue as they are, perhaps 
with a slow raising of standards? Nearness to home, saving on travel 
and existing traditions tell in favour of their staying where they are. 
In some instances, too, capital has recently been sunk in buildings. 
In favour of moving is the possibility that the bright young men from 
secondary schools who are reading for diplomas or degrees would 
both help and be helped by the presence of their future colleagues in 
the ministry. The teaching staff would also be less isolated and less 
likely to grow stale, and the students would at least have a change of 
voices now and then. 

The problem of the African Church (and of all the churches, in- 
cluding those of the West) is one of translation in the broadest sense. 
On the one hand the Church needs constantly to draw on the accumul- 
ated wisdom of the ages and on the witness of the saints, as also on 
the resources of modern scholarship through which the Gospel is 
continually seeking and finding new ways of expressing itself in the 
idiom of the modern world. At the same time it must reach down to, or 
into, the deep emotional levels at which men are united with their 
ancestral origins and their ancient traditions. These in Africa are still 
largely tribal and linked up with the tribal languages, and there are 
many signs of the loss of security, happiness and balance which results 
if the roots are too hastily cut. 

If the former task is neglected, the African Church will remain 
weak, divided, much too dependent on a thin pipeline of missionaries 
and, from the point of view of the twentieth century, backward. It 
will have no word for the new Africa which is being irresistibly drawn 
into the technologically unified world society (of which the sky-scrapers 
of Salisbury and the astonishing plate-glass windows of the Copper- 
Belt towns reared up in the middle of the bush are the symbol)—nor 
for the increasing number of Africans whose mental home is already 
there; those who look longingly through the plate-glass windows and 
who before long will be buying what they see there. 

If the latter task is neglected, the Church will touch the African only 
at the level at which he is already half a stranger in his own land. At 
that level, if he worships at all (which is doubtful) he will find what 
he wants in English or French, and if he goes far enough his spiritual 
home will be in Geneva, or Edinburgh House, or Lambeth. 

Surely the African Church of the future is intended neither to be a 
loose collection of tribal congregations isolated from those famous 
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winds of change, nor the church of an intellectual élite as formal and 
cold as ourselves. If it can re-combine the two, the deep instinctive 
and the competent intellectual, it may yet save Africa and help to 
save us too. 

4. The fourth open question in the Federation is, Where are the 
young graduates to come from? Secondary schools which work up 
to the sixth form are still few—the one we saw appeared to be very 
good, and development is being pushed rapidly ahead. The University 
College is there, housed in splendid buildings on a marvellous open 
site, where white and black live in the same hostels and share a common 
life. (We were present by chance at the passing-out dinner of the first 
inter-racial course for civil servants, and saw the young men of both 
races drinking temperate glasses of white wine, while they were 
addressed by a senior official on the qualities which make for success.) 

But the potential undergraduates are still too few, and for those 
few innumerable opportunities are opening out, of useful and well paid 
service, as teachers, civil servants, doctors and administrators. We 
heard of some, and there will no doubt be more, who in spite of all 
temptation were pledging themselves to be trained for an ill-paid 
ministry the social prestige of which is already lower than that of many 
other professions. Some of the churches are already tackling this 
problem hopefully, with fellowships of vocation among schoolboys, 
but others appeared to be hoping without coping. 

Not all the clergy are devoted unworldly saints—they never have 
been! The ministry is also one of the ‘learned professions’. And in 
Africa, too, the young man conscious of ability and of a call to exercise 
it in the service of God and of his fellow-men must be able to see, at 
least as possible, a rise to a position of responsibility with correspond- 
ing status and reasonable amenity. This means that salary scales must 
be realistically revised. One Anglican diocese has already taken the 
courageous step of publishing a scale of salaries and allowances to 
apply on equal terms to black and white, depending on the one hand 
on academic qualifications and on the other on family commitments. 
This does need courage, not only because of the eventual expense, but 
because of a possibly dangerous rift between the old-style minister 
and the younger clergymen of the new look, who are to be thoroughly 
articulate in English and also better paid. 

But all this, in the Federation, is in the future. The Africans there 
are still far behind many other parts of the continent in education. 
And yet the over-all impression remains with us that there Government 
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and Church are united in recognizing the absolute necessity of a 
strenuous effort to catch up. This applies, as far as we could see, to 
Southern Rhodesia just as much as to the still more backward north. 
Many white men believe the Africans are ‘not yet ready’. No responsible 
person, or none of those we met, wanted to keep them ignorant. 

The difficulties in the Union of South Africa are of a different kind. 
The Bantu Education Act requires that education in secular subjects 
must be given in institutions each of which contains students from 
only one tribal area, who will in due course be instructed in their own 
tribal language. This is at present impracticable owing to the lack of 
professors and text-books, but already the segregation is taking place. 
We saw the once famous Fort Hare, where Africans of all tribal 
backgrounds had for years been prepared for degrees, in theology 
among other subjects. This, it will be remembered, has now been 
reorganized to take Xosa-speaking students only; the several hostels 
maintained by the churches have been bought out, twenty-two of the 
previous staff of some twenty-five (black and white) have resigned or 
been dismissed, and we were informed that this year’s intake of students 
was very small indeed. This in part reflects the disastrous matricula- 
tion results in the newly reorganized schools taken over by Govern- 
ment, which showed in some cases 90 per cent or more of failures, 
(Previously, we were told, the percentage of passes among black 
students was higher than among whites, but I have not been able to 
check the figures.) 

The churches have insisted on their right to train the candidates 
for the ministry in their own way, without either help or hindrance 
from the Government, and they have received permission to teach 
theological subjects only in inter-tribal colleges. 

Further, the Department of Bantu Administration and Development 
requires that Africans must reside in certain special areas, either in 
the Bantu Reserves, or in the ‘villages’, generally known as ‘locations’, 
where Africans outside the Reserves are segregated. White men, on 
the other hand, are forbidden to live in these areas, and are only 
supposed to enter them by permission if their work requires it. As a 
result of these two requirements, Adams College (founded by the 
American Congregationalists in 1853) was liquidated in 1956, and the 
theological college attached to it given accommodation at Modder- 
poort in the Orange Free State, in some excellent buildings belonging 
to the Society of the Sacred Mission and adjacent to the latter’s pre- 
ordination Test School. These two, however, are now under notice 
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to quit, since they are in a ‘white’ area, though actually surrounded by 
open country. The same fate has befallen the College of the Resur- 
rection and St Peter, at Rosettenville on the outskirts of Johannesburg, 
which has been training theological students since 1903. 

In these circumstances plans have been drawn up for a Federal 
Theological Seminary at Sandile’s Kop, near Lovedale, Cape Province, 
adjacent to Fort Hare, but not dependent on it, on land belonging to 
the Church of Scotland and on the edge of a Bantu Reserve. Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Methodists and Anglicans have registered 
their intention of building colleges at Lovedale, round a central seminary 
building. 

If the Government allows the use of the land for this purpose, the 
Federal Seminary should be able to provide facilities for the training 
of the ministry in the whole of the Union up to a really high level, thus 
serving the same general purpose as the Salisbury-Epworth ‘cluster’. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches generally have accepted the Govern- 
ment’s policy and train their African candidates for the ministry in 
tribal colleges. The theory behind this practice at its best is that already 
referred to. The tribal languages, it is said, speak to and from the heart. 
Education given in a foreign tongue (English or Afrikaans) detaches 
the student from his own traditions and background, and in the end 
fails to fit him to take his place either in the black man’s or in the 
white man’s world. It is argued that if he is trained in Zulu or Xosa 
he will still be able to draw on the riches. of the universal Church, 
since he will have learnt English or Afrikaans as a second language, or 
perhaps translated Greek direct (as they do with Tamil and Swahili) ; 
as an English student taught in English may still hope to read the 
classical languages for himself, and French and German too. 

Those who do not agree with this line point out the absence of words 
and, correspondingly, of concepts, philosophical, scientific and theo- 
logical, in the native languages. They remember that we made do 
with Latin for a thousand years before we began to be learned in 
English; and they find it ironical that Ceylon is voluntarily clamping 
down on itself what they feel to be for the Africans a restrictive and 
divisive limitation. 

For our part we hope that, in spite of its being too far south for 
convenience of access to the majority, the Lovedale Federal Seminary 
may grow into a centre of theological education second to none in 
Africa, and that its old students may one day fill the highest offices 
in their own churches. 
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Both these schemes and others like them look towards autonomous 
colleges, in the sense that each will be free to give denominational 
training and instruction to its own students where they consider it 
desirable. But the great revivifying discoveries of biblical theology 
and the basic issues which are the growing points of the Church in the 
twentieth century cut clean across denominational lines; and it may 
be that, wrestling with these things together and trying together to 
find what it means to be Christian in Africa today, they will advance 
in the growing together which is the prerequisite and accompaniment 
of negotiations which aim at organic union. 

Of the other great rift in Africa, that between black and white, 
little can be said by an outsider which is helpful, and nothing should 
be said which is not. Suffice it to say that inter-racial brotherhood, 
mutual trust and love, are also real. Even in a short visit we were 
conscious of a welcome and an affection from Africans, not for what 
we were ourselves, but as fellow-members of the one family, though 
we happened to live a long way off. 

We saw also the first-fruits of the TEF library grants, actual books 
being catalogued in one place, and in others staffs toiling at the 
problem of how to spend so many dollars in an unprecedented shopping 
spree. We also spoke a word here and there to prepare the way for 
Professor Gensichen, of Heidelberg—a leading theologian who has 
also experience of teaching in India and Tanganyika. He has joined 
the TEF staff for three years, and hopes to enlist outstanding scholars 
of the world to conduct advanced training courses for theological 
teachers in Africa. 

The TEF has other eggs in clutch, but this must do for now. 

T. R. MILFoRD 
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THE HALF-OPENED DOOR 
By GUNTHER REEH 


| gamete and Christian elements make up the worship of the Herero 
Church in South West Africa, which was organized in 1955. The 
heathen part contains the essential features of the ancestral cult: 
service at the Holy Fire, ritual caretaking of the cattle (cattle complex), 
birth, circumcision, marriage and burial rituals. At the same time, 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Communion, marriage and funeral 
rites are practised according to Christian teaching. 

The religious purpose of this worship is to be of benefit to the tribe. 
The propagation of the Church is not undertaken with the purpose 
of assembling the congregation of Jesus Christ out of all nations, but 
with that of advancing the Herero people as an ethnic unit. This is 
why much of the religious pattern of the Herero Church is based on 
the practice of ancestral worship and animism. 

Since about 1845 Protestant missionaries have been working among 
the Hereros. In 1859 the first Christian was baptized. Gradually a 
small congregation grew. In the "eighties the country was put under the 
German colonial government. The European influence increased. 
Settlers entered the country and many of them stayed. The tribal chiefs 
felt themselves restricted and not sufficiently respected by the colonial 
government. Colonial law clashed with Herero law. Often the religious 
habits of the Africans were disregarded. Hatred grew, and in 1904 
revolt against the colonial force burst out. In the battle of the Waterberg 
in 1905 the Hereros were defeated decisively and what was left of the 
Herero army, together with parts of the tribe, fled into the eastern 
desert. A great number died of thirst. Some settled in Bechuanaland. 
Many returned and were cared for at the mission stations. The tribe 
as a social and religious unit had ceased to exist. The Herero who 
returned were willing to accept the message of the missionaries. Many 
adults were baptized and became members of the congregation. 

It seems, however, that the ‘successful’ work of the missionaries in the 
years after the revolt is due to a pagan approach to and misunder- 
standing of the Gospel. According to Herero belief, the defeat was not 


caused by an insufficiently equipped army, ignorant of modern war 
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tactics. The breakdown was due to the fact that Mukuru, their ancestral 
god, together with the ancestors, had forsaken the tribe during the 
encounter with the Europeans and their God. 

To people from a religious background of ancestral worship, victory 
or defeat depends on the attitude of the ancestral god. On the other 
hand, the reality and power of the Europeans’ God, whom the Hereros 
recognized as the God of the Bible, had manifested itself indelibly 
through the war. 

What were the Hereros, according to their religious conception, 
to do after the negative result of the revolt? Their answer was to make 
their physical submission to the victors, which was inevitable, and to 
embrace the victors’ religion. This decision did not liquidate their own 
pagan beliefs, for the Hereros carried these over into the pattern of 
their new life. Their purpose was to gain for themselves the tremendous 
power of the foreign deity in order to avoid another catastrophe. A 
pagan procedure after the defeat and destruction of their own 
community was to secure admission into the community of the victor 
and participation in his religion for their own material gain. 

This practice explains the remarkable willingness of the Hereros 
after the breakdown to listen to the message of the missionaries, who, 
unfortunately, were unaware of the Hereros’ purpose in doing so. 
True, many of the Hereros became faithful witnesses of Jesus Christ, 
but the majority did not feel at home in the congregation. This is 
understandable, because they entered it under false presuppositions. 
The taking over of the enemy’s religion under these conditions was 
certain to lead to disappointment. 

On the other hand, the question arises whether brotherly communion 
in the Christian Church was sufficiently penetrating to reach and 
convince these members who did not properly attempt to identify 
themselves with the message of the Gospel. Did the people who came 
from a tribal communion find its equivalent in the Christian congrega- 
tion? It is quite possible that the negative outcome of the revolt 
disappointed the Hereros less than not being entirely admitted to the 
community of the life and religion of the victors. As the defeated, 
they were left to themselves, for many Europeans lack the ability to 
share the Christian life. The African has always been a member of 
some community. When he is denied full brotherhood in his adopted 
community, he is bound to react in an unsatisfactory manner. 

Soon after the First World War, controversial voices rose in the 
congregation and hostile opinions, expressing a lack of faith in the work 
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of the missionaries, were spread. At that time the old pagan traditions, 
as we find them exercised in the Herero Church, were intensified. 

The new paganism is not a simple continuation of the old religious 
rituals. As already said, the essentials of its worship are enriched by 
elements of Christian practice, such as Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Communion. It is remarkable that the ‘Oruuano’ (a Herero word 
which means ‘community’ and is at the same time the name of the new 
church) considers itself a Christian Church and applied for recognition 
by the Government. How is it possible that this paganism, which is 
based on the animistic, magic understanding of the world, accepted 
elements of the Christian worship and is not prepared to renounce 
them? It seems that an explanation can be found in the practice of 
ancestral worship itself. 

We have to realize that the spirit of the ancestor is a powerful force. 
In the life of the individual and of the tribe he is regarded as the factor 
which is to be feared, which is willful and which is able to cause disease 
and disaster. In a sense, the ancestor is the tyrant of the clan and of 
the tribe. The task is to reconcile him by rituals so as to win him as an 
ally, to change his inclination to do evil and to persuade him to become 
helpful. 

We look back once more. From the beginning, the pagan Hereros 
looked upon the God of the Europeans according to the pattern of 
their ancestral deity. To them the negative result of the revolt remained 
an unforgettable manifestation of the stronger God. They knew this 
God only by an act of destructive force. Reconciling him, gaining his 
favour, could be effectively accomplished only by observing the rules 
of his divine service. At this point the Christian ritual, made a part of 
an ancestral belief, acquires importance. 

Moreover, the non-Christian African is aware here of an opportunity 
to gain access to the world of the European. To him, the effective life 
of the whites, that is to say, their wealth, their skill, their achievements, 
is a result of the salutary actions of their God. It is precisely here that 
the Christian ceremonies make sense in the Herero Church. They 
enrich the magical means and possibilities and promise success. This 
religious effort constitutes a large-scale attempt on the part of the 
non-Christian African to gain for himself entry into the modern life of 
the Europeans. These endeavours cannot fail to lead to disappointment 
and to growing hostility between Europeans and Africans; and at the 
same time, through this encounter, people become increasingly 
insensible to a new and true approach to the Gospel. 
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We feel that we, with many other Europeans, have, through our 
guilt, done little to influence the way of these people. We pray for God’s 
mercy upon them and upon ourselves. We Europeans, while we still 
have the opportunity to work in young churches, should ask ourselves; 
does the African member feel at home in the Christian community and 
in our homes? Or have we subjected him to the half-opened door? 
Further: do we sufficiently and lovingly develop the Christian con- 
gregation so that it becomes a true home for those who go astray and 
who have no other communion to guide and help them? 

GUNTHER REEH 
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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CHURCH OF UGANDA 
By JOHN POULTON 


T is a dangerous half-truth for a missionary in Uganda to imagine 

that he lives in the twentieth century. He will of course be acutely 
aware that he does. The comments and ideas of to-day are not likely to 
survive usefully even into print the day after to-morrow. Life rushes 
past. 

But the missionary is part of the Church of Uganda, and that 
church, as I shall try to show, has been made and formed, and has in 
many respects not advanced beyond, a nineteenth century expression 
of the Faith. Trying to face the growth and tensions of the twentieth 
century in a nineteenth century coat, it is not surprising that her 
weakness and irrelevance are revealed at a number of points! The 
missionary, unless he has come to terms with these facts, finds himself 
subject to frustrations and to the temptations of rapid and uncharitable 
judgments in his relationships with his fellow-Christians. It might in 
fact be wiser, in training recruits to serve in fields like Uganda, to give 
considerably more time to the history of the nineteenth century than 
to the more obviously relevant studies of our own time which tend to 
crowd their time-tables. 

Yet there again, we must be careful. It has become fashionable, in 
missionary writing and teaching, to decry certain aspects of the modern 
missionary movement in its beginnings. It was ‘merely the religious 
side of the imperialistic thrust’. It ‘merely brought denominational 
rivalry to Africa and Asia’. It ignored almost entirely those insights 
which modern research and field study in anthropology and group 
psychology have shown to be relevant to the phenomenon of evangelism 
between cultures. 

I do not urge that our recruits should be fed with this kind of secular 
criticism of their predecessors’ work. I call it ‘secular’ because it involves 
an almost total disregard of the ways of a God who works through 
human history. It illustrates a fundamental uncertainty which bedevils 
much otherwise valuable self-assessment among Christians to-day. I 


hope, in what follows, to show a more positive pattern, based on the 
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belief that the God who sends to-day is the same God who sent in the 
nineteenth century; that He is, in fact, One who uses the weak vessels 
and the circumstances of each age to forward His kingdom among men. 


THE MID-VICTORIANS 


The period of British history which gave birth to the Church in 
Uganda, and in so many other parts of the world, was a tumultuour 
time for Church and State. It was the time of the ‘scramble for Africa’ 
and for empire-building. It was a time of unprecedented expansion in 
trade and prosperity. Within the Church, but arousing bitterness 
outside as well, it was the time of the growth of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement. Everywhere people were crying ‘No popery’, and the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church served as focal points in Parliament and throughout 
the land for bitter animosities. Within church circles, it was the time of 
party strife, leading to rival and scurrilous journalism; or of ritualist 
litigation leading to the almost complete breakdown of discipline in the 
Established Church. Rival unions and associations were working 
openly to thwart the activities of the opposition party, uniting only at 
times like that of the Vatican Council of 1870 in their common opposi- 
tion to a third force. 


THEIR EVANGELICALISM 


It is essential to our purpose to realize the effect of all this prolonged 
controversy on the Evangelicals. We are particularly concerned with 
the work of the Church Missionary Society, whose agents planted the 
Church in Uganda, but then, as now also, CMS was something more 
than just a missionary society working overseas. It has at almost all 
periods of its life served as the hub and heart of the best Evangelical 
thought and activity in Anglicanism. What happened to the Evangelicals 
in England at the time of Mackay and Wilson happened to them also. 

The Evangelicals were getting the rough end of the public tongue 
because of the more disreputable sides of the controversies. Not 
unnaturally they were getting a bit ‘on edge’, and were liable to try to 
defend the most impossible positions with pathetic devotion, while 
resisting fanatically the most harmless reforms which might be suspected 
of being the thin end of the wedge. All this lies behind, for example, 
the relationships of Mackay and Lourdel at Mwanga’s court. More 
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important, it lies behind the conservative ‘touchiness’ of the Church 
of Uganda over many points of suggested change to-day. Before we go 
far in criticizing the Church for her present attitudes, we do well to 
remember the pressures which were at work on her founders and early 
leaders. 

Let us attempt now a frank appraisal of the Evangelicalism which 
gave rise to that Church. I suggest five important elements in its life. 
All have their readily recognizable counterparts in the life of the 
Church of Uganda to-day. 

The first is its great missionary enthusiasm. It was the great seed-time 
of Christian missions, and quite outstanding enthusiasms were evident 
in the England of that period. To take Cambridge as an example, we 
may think of the striking effects of the Moody Mission of 1873, not 
least in the subsequent calling of the ‘Cambridge Seven’, and the 
fervour of which they were typical. We remember how, within three 
months of the news of Hannington’s martyrdom, thirty-seven 
Cambridge men had made a prospective offer to CMS for service 
abroad if the way was open. Between 1877 and 1893, one hundred and 
forty offers had come from Cambridge alone to the Society, and of 
these almost one hundred had been accepted. It is interesting to recall 
that Handley Moule, the saintly first Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge, found it necessary at this time to write: ‘I find it constantly 
my duty to press urgently upon men the claims of the home field, so 
almost universal is the longing to serve the Lord in the ends of the 
unevangelized world.’ 

We may wish to-day that more of this same spirit was evident in the 
Church of Uganda, but we cannot deny that, throughout her history, 
that church has been a sending church as well as a receiving church. 
The Baganda, not CMS, were the evangelizers of the kingdoms of 
Uganda, and that from a very early stage in their own evangelization 
as a people. 

Bound up very closely with this missionary enthusiasm in Victorian 
Evangelicalism went its distinctive stress on the preaching of the gospel. 
A burning sense of personal salvation and of missionary calling led 
then (as it leads now particularly in the missions that we call faith- 
missions), to an over-weighted stress on the preaching aspect of church 
life. Laity and clergy alike were sent to preach the gospel. True, follow- 
ing the lead of Livingstone, it was recognized that ‘useful trades’ 
would help to provide a point of meeting; but for Livingstone’s stress 
on these for their own sake (civilization and Christianity being twin 
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evidences of the Kingdom of God), there grew the feeling that every- 
thing else must subserve the preaching of the gospel which was a 
missionary’s primary task. 

For most of those who went to Uganda in the nineteenth century, 
the missionary calling was a call to offer one’s life, probably literally. 
The chances were that one’s service would be short. Of the original 
eight who set out for the Uganda Mission, for example, only three 
arrived, and only one lived any length of time among the people whom 
they had come to convert. With life so short, and the compulsion of 
the gospel in their hearts, it is not to be wondered at that the first 
generations spent their fever-ridden energies preaching to save men 
from Hell. There was literally no time to do more than pluck as many 
brands from the burning as possible before passing to one’s reward. 

The contents of that preaching are plain enough still. Wilson’s first 
sermon at court on arrival was on the Fall of Man, and on a later 
occasion he writes: ‘After speaking of our Lord’s willingness to save 
all who come to Him, I urged them to come to Christ at once while 
there was time.’ Again we read how he had spoken ‘pretty fully of our 
need of a Saviour and of our Lord’s atonement for us’. 

This typifies the preaching of an individual gospel of conversion, and 
seems to have been the core and body of what was proclaimed. Before 
we try to assess this further, however, we must recognize how singularly 
ill-equipped the Evangelical of that period was to preach and teach any 
adequate ‘follow-up’ from the initial step that he wanted to see men take. 
It is not only that his tradition was fighting shy of any emphasis on 
church life as such. Within his tradition there was much weakness and 
uncertainty about the whole process of ‘sanctification’. It was, in 
England, the period of the Holiness Missions, which led on to the 
starting of the Keswick Convention. Everywhere we read of Evangelical 
self-questionings about the daily walk with our Lord. Even men of the 
stature of Handley Moule fill their diaries with confessions of their 
inability to find the way of lasting peace. Exhortations to Bible-reading 
and personal prayer are common enough; but it is not surprising that 
the early Uganda missionaries were not strong in giving more of a lead 
to their converts in the ways of growth in the spiritual life. 

This emphasis on preaching-for-conversion remains a feature of the 
Church of Uganda. Her hymn-book is full of the mission-service style 
of hymn. Her best preachers and most faithful pastors are unlikely to 
stray far from the one theme in their public ministry. This is one of the 
most obvious and prayer-provoking gaps in her life to-day, as that 
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church is called to be relevant and the bearer of the word of God to 
modern Uganda. 

Closely involved in this style of preaching is a certain view of 
Scripture. We cannot blame the early missionaries to Uganda for their 
conservative, ‘fundamentalist’ (in the English use) attitude. It is a 
matter of dates and of the history of Biblical study in English history. 
But it has bred a church which is fundamentalist-by-assumption ; that 
is to say, a church which has never grown through the post-Darwin 
period for itself, and adheres to an old presupposition concerning the 
Bible to which none of its missionary partners would subscribe. This 
is not apparent through preaching of literalist interpretation as a dogma. 
It is, however, an unexpressed but powerful, determining force in all 
‘free’ preaching. (I exclude the sort of supervised student preaching 
which, as in their essays, is likely to attempt to conform to what they 
know is expected from them as students.) The modern trained clergy- 
man has a head-knowledge of twentieth century advances in Biblical 
knowledge and criticism. Very few have begun to turn their knowledge 
to any account. 

Implicit in much of what has beeen said already there is this third 
main strand in the Evangelicalism of the second half of the last century 
—an impoverished view of the Church. We have already commented on 
the over-emphasis on the preaching aspects of the Church’s life. There 
are others which reveal themselves to-day as weaknesses in our common 
life, but which go back to the nature of that version of Anglicanism 
which was brought first to Uganda. 

A church which does not balance the preaching and sacramental 
aspects of her life cannot attain to the strength which she should 
possess. The Church of Uganda has never achieved that balance. The 
early missionaries were divided in their opinions, and generally their 
background did nothing to help them equip the Church wisely on the 
sacramental side. 

In the matter of administering Baptism, there were those (Mackay, 
Miller and Crabtree among them) who were almost Baptist in their 
insistence that this is a Sacrament to seal those who already have a 
testimony of conversion. Others, like Ashe, took the liberal Anglican 
view and in fact prevailed, so that by the end of the century we know 
that vast numbers of the Baganda were being baptized. The fact that 
the Church has survived at all may be due not a little to the fact that 
this happened, and that a large proportion of the Baganda to the present 
time have called themselves Christian. 
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Since the beginnings, there have been tremendous problems of 
discipline involved in the administration of Infant Baptism, due to the 
theology of our forebears, which would exclude from the sacrament 
any but the offspring of the ‘household of faith’ (somewhat rigidly 
defined). Members of the East African revival movement who have 
sometimes said that Baptism is of no value in itself are within the 
same rigid theological background, and would maintain that our 
energies are better spent bringing adults to the point of decision, rather 
than infants to the font (though naturally wishing their own children to 
be baptized, despite the evidence before them that not all their baptized 
children in fact make an overt ‘decision’ later). 

With regard to the Holy Communion, we are again dealing with the 
tension among Evangelicals between the ‘gathered church’ complex 
(which would exclude), and the more definitely Anglican viewpoint 
which would keep the Lord’s Table open to as many as possible. There 
is no doubt which view has prevailed in times past, when we find to-day 
that 87 per cent of married men and 80 per cent of married women are 
excluded from participation. 

As a result of all this, there are extremely few Christians in Uganda 
who have any chance of putting the sacraments more centrally into the 
pattern of their devotional experience. Pastors are too few to administer 
regularly in any one place. It is not felt as a lack, since no other way 
has ever been taught, and therefore any argument for the extension of, 
say, a part-time ministry in order to rectify this great weakness falls on 
deaf and unheeding ears. 

It would be doing less than justice to the faithful ministry of many 
good Evangelical vicars in the last century to suggest that the pattern 
of ministry which was evolved here in Uganda comes directly from 
Victorian Evangelicalism. Practical factors have made for the present 
situation, where men are responsible for areas and numbers of congrega- 
tions which preclude almost entirely any real pastoral oversight and 
nearness to one’s flock. The ‘withdrawal upwards’, which John Taylor 
has traced in his criticism of the Mission, has resulted in the feeling 
that the pastor is ordained for a kind of top-level administrative post in 
the organization, and the nature of his job to-day emphasizes this 
belief rather than any developed sense of priestly responsibility. This is 
not to say that there are not priests in Uganda who put us to shame 
by their devotion and self-sacrifice. But they are not typical. 

John Taylor puts ‘clericalism’ as one of the main forces at work 
in the period of ‘disengagement’ in the history of this church. It is 
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extraordinary that this should have been so. From the earliest days, 
there had been a stress on the need for each layman to share the 
responsibility for evangelizing. The decision to move outwards from 
Mengo was a lay African decision. The 1893 revival, affecting both 
African and European alike, swelled the missionary movement to a 
stream. Within a year 270 additional evangelists were at work in 85 
stations, supported by the Church, twenty of them outside Buganda. 
For twelve years after that, the Church grew fast under the initiative of 
lay missionaries from among the people. 

But that initiative was inhibited, once the clergy-dominated councils 
were set up to rule the Church. As soon as the system of paid church- 
workers at the lowest levels had grown up, the chiefs and other lay 
Christians, who till then had willingly taken a voluntary lead, began 
to relax and tended to become ‘second-rate’ Christians. Soon even the 
catechists were made to feel the difference between themselves and the 
clergy, and their strike in 1905 was as much an assertion of affronted 
dignity as a strike for more pay. 

We have then to come down to the times of the modern revival 
before again we find a lay-led initiative effectively at work inside the 
Church. How much the Church has lost in Uganda through losing her 
initial lay impetus, we cannot now assess. At this point we can only 
mention it as another of the present weaknesses which have their roots in 
history, and which underlie the frustrations of those who would, at this 
late stage, want to see a rediscovery of the place of the laity in the Church. 

A final, though basic, aspect of this impoverished view of the Church 
is the position of the bishops. Whereas, by conviction and of intent, 
the UMCA had ensured that a bishop should accompany their first 
safaris into a new territory, the CMS attitude did not make this an 
essential. We must not blame CMS entirely. It was not their fault that 
Bishop Hannington chose to come to Uganda the way which ensured 
his early martyrdom. It was not their fault that his succcessor Parker 
died on the way through. The delays in consecrating the second and 
third Bishops of Eastern Equatorial Africa were not unduly long. But 
it remains true that by the time Alfred Tucker actually reached Mengo 
in 1890, the Church was already thirteen years old and well established 
in her ways of government and self-determination. 

From the start, therefore, a bishop was seen to be the logical 
‘heading-up’ of church administration. As a matter of canon law and 
proper order, he alone confirms and ordains, and Tucker’s presence 
was eagerly awaited on these scores. But any kind of spiritual content 
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in his office that could not be equated with the dignity and mystique 
attaching to the office of any of the greater chiefs was not stressed. 
Moreover, Tucker, with his many evangelistic safaris and pioneer work, 
and with his enthusiasms for councils and constitutions, followed by 
Willis with his genius for administration and organization, gave an 
obvious ‘set’ in the public and Christian mind as to what a bishop was 
and ought to do. 

We ought also to acknowledge that in those times of struggle with the 
Roman Catholic faction in Buganda, and against the English back- 
ground of strife with the Roman and Anglo-Catholics, any Evangelical 
bishop would fall over backwards to avoid any statement of his office 
and function that would smack of the ‘catholic’. The tragedy is that, 
against this background, a view of episcopacy has emerged that is not 
even genuinely Evangelical. 

It is perhaps unnecessarily cynical to say that the only advantage in 
being a bishop in Uganda now is that you have the right to initiate 
discussion in the highest councils instead of ‘nursing it through’ from 
the parish level, but it is hard to avoid the impression that a largely 
administrative content is in the common mind when thinking of the 
place of a bishop in the Church. 

Briefly in this assessment of the Evangelicalism from which the 
Church grew, we must mention the attitude towards the Roman 
Catholics. We have seen the English background to this. The circum- 
stances which put men like Mackay (whose personality seems not to 
have been of the most irenic) next to strong and convinced Roman 
Catholics like Lourdel and Amans at the court of the Kabakas of 
Buganda were perhaps unfortunate. But the bitter animosities which 
they engendered were not long in bearing the fruit of open warfare 
between the two factions. The literature of Uganda’s church history, 
even now, is bedevilled with suspicion and prejudice as a result. Only 
Bishop Tucker seems to have made a genuine attempt to meet his 
Roman Catholic counterpart on friendly terms. 

At times the Uganda Christian is tempted to be thankful that he has 
escaped the troubles which came to some areas when missionaries of 
various churches arrived and began work. But what he has been 
preserved from in terms of numbers of churches he has more than 
made up for by the animosity between the existing two. This has 
developed in a peculiar way through the accidents of Uganda’s history, 
but fundamentally it goes back to the furious struggles of the nine- 
teenth century scene in Europe. 
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Our EVANGELICALISM 


If now we turn to the Evangelicalism of to-day, the force in 
Anglicanism which is represented by those now working as oversea 
partners with the Church of Uganda, we notice at once certain differ- 
ences. We are not called upon to give a comparative judgment upon 
these. We began by saying that our God is a God who works through 
the events and circumstances of the times which are His. The changes 
that are apparent in Evangelicalism to-day are brought about through 
His doing, and the obedience demanded of His servants to-day is not 
necessarily in detail the same as He demanded of Pilkington and Tucker. 

We have already brought a number of criticisms to bear on Victorian 
Evangelicalism. We have done so from the point of view that we have 
reached to-day. It does not mean that we judge and condemn our 
forebears, who were faithful in their generation and according to the 
light that they had. Indeed, without their tremendous sacrifices, we 
should not be in our present position to assess the final worth of their 
endeavour. 

Since their time the whole movement of the Spirit we call ‘oecumeni- 
cal’ has acted upon the Church to bring it to a greater fullness. Within 
the Church of England there has been a quite remarkable cross- 
fertilization of ideas and insights between High and Low, especially 
since the Second World War. None of this has left us where we were. 
Those who come to Uganda to-day are different in outlook in many 
respects from those of whom we have thought here. Largely within the 
CMS discipline of thought the whole pattern of ‘wholeness’ in regarding 
the gospel as the redemption of all man’s life has emerged and directs 
our view of medicine and education within Mission. Slowly, but with 
definite effect, the Evangelical view of the Bible has changed, deepening 
our regard for the Word itself, while bringing our thinking about it 
more in line with modern scholarship. In our contacts, never before so 
free, with Anglicans of other schools of thought, we have been brought 
to reconsider our view of the Church and of the whole meaning of 
sanctification in the Christian life. Slowest of all, but even here notice- 
able, there have been the beginnings of a mutual conversation and 
respect between some Evangelicals and some Roman Catholics. Again, 
within the thought-life of the CMS milieu, a new approach to Islam 
has become of worldwide significance. We are not as our fathers, 
though to our fathers we owe so much, and with them we treasure so 
much still in common. 
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At this point comes our despair. We serve a church which is conditioned 
by a past which has not come through the same mellowing process as 
our own. The rigid Victorian Evangelicalism that we have outlined i 
Anglicanism in Uganda. Anything else will be dubbed ‘Roman 
Catholic’, ‘modernist’ or ‘ritualistic’, or the merely personal innovation 
of the one who suggests a change. The argument that this or that is 
to-day a commonly accepted Anglican (even Evangelical) practice 
is likely to be received with scepticism. 

We are faced with a situation in which the forms of the past are 
revealing their weaknesses, but the Church is unwilling to accept any 
remedy except in terms of the same forms. This is acutely serious. We 
hold our twentieth-century insights in trust for our brethren just as 
surely as the nineteenth-century pioneers held the preached gospel of 
individual salvation in trust as the charge of their day. But how are we 
to share them? The key can only lie in humble fellowship and persever- 
ance in the Spirit of Christ. We cannot deny what we feel to be true, 
even when we speak (apparently) ‘into the air’. 

What is most serious of all, and puts the largest-size of question-mark 
against the whole of our common life within this church, is the fact 
that the kind of Evangelical Christianity which ignores the insights of a 
more ‘catholic’ approach to the Faith has never, anywhere in the world, 
really come to grips with a peasant situation such as pertains in 
Uganda. 

Such Evangelicalism is concerned with the calling out from society 
of a class of those who believe in a certain way and behave together 
in certain ways which cut them off from their fellows. John Taylor calls 
them a ‘bourgeoisie’, since in rising spiritually above their fellows they 
always end up by rising socially also and become a society within 
society. In all this we run the danger of forgetting the 90 per cent of the 
Church that remains in the villages, part of the solid tribal and clan 
group personality from which the balokole have withdrawn themselves. 
That 90 per cent, there is no doubt, retain a great sense of the need of 
religion, ‘but it is religion based on a mixture of custom, law, outward 
observance, beliefs held in common with your neighbour, and al 
based on recognition of the transcendant God and on some body of 
revealed truth’. We offer them instead an idea of ‘gospel’ which 
challenges mere religion and cuts right across the grain of the peasant 
thinking by asking men to arrive alone at an individual decision. 

It is the concern for the 90 per cent, an attempt (even at so late a 
stage) to share with our brethren the vision of the whole Church 
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‘edging forward imperceptibly’ in the village situation, which should 
now concern the mission in Uganda. For these are days when we need 
to heed with dreadful urgency the words of Bishop Azariah, ‘Give us 
friends.’ Our call is to know our fellow-Christians, the weak perhaps 
more than the strong to-day, looking constantly for the doors out of the 
institutions in which much of our energy is confined. 

In John Taylor’s pamphlet Processes of Growth,* he speaks of the 
search for the true Church of Christ in Uganda in terms of the fairy- 
tale search for the one whose foot fits the glass slipper. He reminds us 
that, whereas the beautiful princess is the obvious owner, to find 
Christ’s true Bride we must go back to searching among the ugly 
sisters. In down-to-earth terms, this means a fresh struggle to identify 
ourselves with the daily lives (and the small victories) of the ordinary 
baptized village Christian, and to recognize in him the Lord at work 
redeeming modern Uganda. The trouble is that as creatures ourselves 
of the same tradition which produced the Church of Uganda, we are 
too often tempted to reject that particular piece of theology and 
Anglican belief, and to give up the attempt to know and help the ugly 
sisters, because it is so much more pleasant to be with Cinderella. 

The Church of Uganda is a very faithful image of its fathers and 
grandfathers. But if in our day we can be such close friends with the 
son, then perhaps God will help us to see another generation, whose 
image will preserve all the strengths of an Evangelicalism which is 
uncompromising in its demand of total personal surrender to Christ 
but which has learned to use and value the sacraments, to bear the 
burdens of the weaker brother and to want to enter into a wider 
heritage than their fathers realized existed. 

JOHN POULTON 


1 John Taylor: The Growth of the Church in Uganda. London: SCM Press, 1958. 
2 London: SCM Press, 1958, 











CROSSING FRONTIERS 


Some thoughts contributed to a consultation convened by the Inter. 
national Missionary Council at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, in 
October 1960, on the theme: 

Is the missionary movement of the Church, involving the crossing of national 
and cultural frontiers, an essential part of the Church’s life, or does the Church 


in one land receive missionaries from another as a temporary measure until it is 
able to do without them? 


1. BY THE BISHOP OF BLOMFONTEIN 


c is necessary to ask whether it is required, for the Church’s own 
life and faith, that she should be going out to all the nations. Before 
we try to give a reply we ought to consider what is meant by ‘the 
nations’. (Matthew 28: 19: Luke 24: 47: Acts 2: 39: Isaiah 49: 6.) 
It appears that the call to go out to the nations means that the boundary 
around Israel must be crossed, and that the Gentiles must inherit the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. This means simply that our mission is 
to all who are outside the Church and that our vocation is to lead 
them to respond to the Lordship of Christ. If this is so, then we may 
well be totally engrossed by the need to evangelize our own pagan or 
heathen countrymen. In this case there may be no need to cross 
national frontiers, although the necessity to move across cultural 
barriers might remain. 

On the other hand, the call to represent Christ to all nations and 
to the uttermost parts of the earth also points to a necessity to go to 
other people who are defined by geographical areas and racial character- 
istics. Doubtless to be called to preach Christ and to carry the Gospel 
to the uttermost parts of the earth expresses more than a geographical 
idea. It expresses also the fact that this is God’s world and that all 
mankind must be claimed for Him. This claim must be expressed both 
near at hand and also in distant parts. 

The crossing of national frontiers was essential in the nineteenth 
century, if the Church was to be faithful to her calling. In that historical 
situation God’s call was obviously to the Church to cross the oceans 
and to take the Gospel to lands newly made accessible to the Church 
in the West. But now that the Church is based in every continent, 


we have nevertheless still to consider whether the Church in any land 
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has not an inner necessity—a Divine command to witness to the 
Lordship of Christ by going out to all nations. Is this not a way in 
which we witness to the catholicity of God’s claims and to the catholic 
nature of the Church’s composition. After Pentecost the Spirit in the 
Church is represented in Acts as speaking to many nations (Acts 2: 
8-11). Must the Church not always be speaking God’s Word in other 
tongues and to other nations? The speaking of God’s Word to all the 
world is a witness to the nations (Matthew 24: 14). Is it not a necessary 
witness to the Church’s true nature that she should move always 
across national frontiers to carry out the task committed to her? 
This is one way of shattering national idols and of proclaiming the 
universality of God’s Kingdom. In this way we display our unity in 
Christ ‘that the world may believe’ that a Saviour is come into the 
world for its salvation, and to bring unity and peace to all mankind. 

The foreign missionary is a witness to the catholicity of the Church’s 
racial composition and to the supremacy of the claims of our belonging 
in the church family over the claims of nation or race. 

Is it not perhaps true that we can only know the fulness of our 
calling as God’s children ‘with all the Saints’? (Ephesians 3: 18-19). 
Do we not need the intercommunion of the Church in one part with 
the Church in other lands in order to be fully the Church? This may 
well be always a part of the Church’s true witness in the world. Mission 
means going beyond the frontiers of Christendom, whether or not 
national boundaries are crossed. But the mission is always that of the 
whole Church to claim the whole of mankind for Christ. Doubtless 
it is true that nationals do their own evangelism more effectively than 
foreigners do because of language and cultural differences. Neverthe- 
less it must not be overlooked that all mission is the responsibility of 
all Christian people. It may be that now a particular Christian com- 
munity will be called to evangelize Patagonia and now the people of 
the Amazon forests, but this is simply a particular summons within 
the whole Church’s vocation to bring all mankind to obedience to 
God. 

The mission of the Church ought to be thought of as the Church 
coming to be in an area where it was not before. The mission cannot 
be divided from the Church. The Church called out of the world in 
new lands must have firm links forged with the Church of which it is 
an extension and must be rooted in the people of the land, among 
whom it exists. 

Since the mission of the Church is to all people and is the mission 
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of the whole Church, it ought to be expected that the strong should 
help the weak in carrying out the mission. Where a church is strong 
in numbers, scholarship and financial resources and rich in spiritual 
gifts, her energies ought to be allowed to flow over into less favoured 
parts of the Body of Christ for the building up of the saints. When 
this happens those who have come to share the burdens of the Church 
in another land do not come to establish a new mission, but to re 
inforce the work of the Church in another place. The Church is the 
mission in that land. 

It should not normally be supposed that the missionary’s job is to 
come from a distant land and serve in a new country only until he 
believes that the people there can do without him. We cannot do 
without one another in the Church. This is one reason why the divisions 
of Christendom are so horrible. They represent Christians doing 
without one another. We need one another, and each others’ gifts 
always (Ephesians 4: 11-13: 1 Corinthians 12: 4-27). The Church in 
one place needs gifts from the Church in another. Asian Christians 
need American Christians. Christians in Europe need the gifts of 
Africa and Asia, and so on. But we bring our gifts in humble obedience 
to God who sends us, knowing they are really the gifts of Him whose 
we are and that we have them in cracked pots. We do not come to 
distribute largesse but simply to share in a task of the Church of God 
in a certain place. This means that one must become identified with 
those to whom one goes. This identification may or may not involve 
one in leadership, but if it does, it ought to be leadership at the desire 
only of the local church. 

It is true, of course, that one cannot change one’s racial character- 
istics and disengage oneself wholly from one’s cultural heritage. Indeed 
that would not be a good thing. Catholicity does not demand uni- 
formity, but holds diversity within one frame of reference. And although 
one remains a foreigner, it must be observed that this is in itself a 
valuable witness to the unity of the faithful in Christ. But this foreign- 
ness is not the most significant thing about us, because we hold the 
truth that at the deepest level we are not foreigners, but dwellers 
together in the Colony of Heaven on earth and fellow-citizens with 
the saints. It is at this point that we are most deeply identified with 
one another. From this identification there follows a sharing in the 
joys and sorrows of the social, economic and political life of the people 
among whom we live. This will always require a certain amount of 
crossing of cultural boundaries, One cannot share in a common life 
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in the Body of Christ without this taking place. This kind of identifica- 
tion with God’s people requires that you have made up your mind 
about the significance of nation and culture within God’s purposes. 
It means that you do not regard these as ontological realities that must 
be preserved intact at all costs. When racial and cultural differences 
are no longer regarded as absolutes, their boundaries can be freely 
crossed with a consequential modification of cultural heritages. To 
allow this is to witness to the all-sufficient Grace of God which breaks 
down the walls of partition and stretches across those things that 
divide. In addition we also, humanly speaking, enrich one another by 
the sharing of our cultural gifts. 

It is good to reflect that in ministering in the Church of God one 
must frequently be crossing cultural frontiers, even in one’s own 
country. The university-trained man, for example, finds himself in 
a dockyard parish and in a different world from his own. He must 
become identified with the people whom God has given him. This is 
to be expected in an incarnational faith. In Jesus Christ God came to 
be identified with His people. We who share His ministry can do no 
less. This does not demand that you wriggle out of your own cultural 
clothes, for that is impossible. It means that you try to get alongside 
your people and belong together in Christ. 

The conception of the missionary task as a temporary association 
with Christians from another land easily has the effect of producing 
a racial or national church. It is felt that the visiting missionaries do 
not really belong, but have simply come to set up a local national 
church. If, on the other hand, they remain as part of the Church, they 
witness to its universality. Unless this human witness to the unity of 
the Church is retained, it is likely that separatism will be encouraged 
in the local church. If a missionary society can come to Africa to found 
‘a church’—the catechist at X can go out and found his own ‘church’. 
In this way our missionary methods contribute to the division of the 
Church and to the concept of racial churches. 

We have, of course, an incorrigibly clerical understanding of the 
mission of the Church, One ought therefore to make a special effort 
to consider this question from the point of view of the laity. The real 
missionary task of the laity is in the factory, the shop and the school, 
and ought not to be thought of primarily in terms of lay-readers and 
catechists and other ‘church workers’, The layman is God’s man to 
do God’s work wherever he is in the world, He is called and com- 
missioned to do this because he is one of the people of God. He is as 
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much sent by the Church to perform the missionary task of the Church 
as the priest or lay worker who crosses the ocean to serve in another 
land. From every Holy Eucharist the layman is sent out to be the Body 
of Christ in the world. It is obvious that the apostolate of the layman 
will usually find expression in the country in which he lives. National 
frontiers need not be crossed to fulfil this, the most important of all 
missionary vocations. On the other hand, we ought not to overlook 
the fact that the apostolate of the laity may in certain circumstances 
also lead to a going forth to foreign lands. This does not mean that 
he must be a ‘church-worker’ associated with a ‘church mission’, but | 
he may serve a people and the Church by going out as a technician | 
to a rapidly developing young country where technicians are urgently | 
needed. As he offers his skill he can, if he is faithful, also become a 

centre of Christian witness in a non-Christian environment. He is 

in a position to do this in a disinterested way. This is a vocation which 

ought to be held before the laity in lands where technology is well | 
advanced. In this way the foreign mission also becomes the work of 

the layman and the evangelization of all mankind becomes more 

effectively the mission of the whole Church. 





TB. B.S 


2. BY THE REVEREND THEO SCHNEIDER 
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N this question, prepared by the International Missionary Council | 

for its world-wide consultations, one should stress the word frontiers’ 
What are these frontiers? Where do they run? Does the ministry of | 
the foreign missionary belong to the ‘esse’ of the Church’s mission. | 
or only to its ‘bene esse’? Is the missionary obedience of the Church 
going to imply the crossing of frontiers always and everywhere, until 
the end of the present ‘eon’, in the history of a salvation which is 
essentially universal in scope and intention? Or was that crossing only 
a temporary necessity belonging to a colonialist situation at present 
largely, if not completely, overpassed? 

Such questions could be tackled from several angles. We take here 
for granted the latest development in the theology of Mission, which 
have given to the biblical expression ‘the uttermost parts of the earth’ 
its true, universal dimensions, overcoming the purely ‘west to east’ 
pattern of missionary obedience. Because Jesus Christ offers salvation 
and hope to the whole world and because the fulness of His Lordship, 
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anticipated and believed in the universal fellowship of the redeemed, 
has to be shared and proclaimed the world over, any obedient church 
will continue crossing spatial and spiritual barriers till the end of 
time. Its witness beyond geographical boundaries gives a concrete 
expression to its participation in the fulness of Christ. It offers the 
only possible demonstration of our reconciliation in Christ, amid 
conflicting allegiances to race and nation. 

Likewise, we take for granted a doctrine of the Church which makes 
of ‘mission’ an integral part of the life of Christ’s body, in and for the 
world. The Christian Church finds itself everywhere in a missionary 
situation. It is called everywhere to reclaim men and institutions for 
Christ, through the witness of its own existence and fellowship, as 
well as through its kerygmatic proclamation or its deeds of love. 

On the question of foreign mission and the crossing of frontiers, 
church history would certainly offer a wealth of insights into God’s 
ways in bringing the Gospel to new countries and new situations by 
means of foreigners. 

The present notes limit themselves to practical considerations. They 
offer the remarks of somebody who feels himself very much to be part 
of the problem: he is namely one of those so-called ‘fraternal workers’ 
who has crossed the seas, being ‘lent’ to a church other than the one 
of his youth, training and ordination. How is such a foreign missionary 


of the classical type, sent, for instance, from Europe to an African 





church, going to understand his ministry to-day? If mission certainly 


| means the crossing of frontiers, does it require necessarily the collabora- 


tion of foreign missionaries for such a crossing? In other words, are 
the boundaries which the Church crosses in any case, in the fulfilment 
of its mission, necessarily geographical and national ones, of the kind 
involving passports, emigration and immigration officers, custom 
duties? Or should these boundaries not rather be exclusively social 
and cultural, now that the home-base of missions finds itself established 
everywhere, through the existence of the Church in every land? In 
this case, ‘national’ missionaries, or better still the Christian com- 
munity as such and as a whole, would be the sufficient agents of 
missionary outreach. 

Frontiers in the West. There seems to be no difficulty in drawing 
the social or cultural frontiers confronting the western churches 
within their own national boundaries. Nor does it seem difficult to 
designate the persons called to cross those frontiers. In the West, 


part of the Church’s mission obviously consists in going over to the 
21 
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alienated world of workers, industrialists, scientists, students, artists 
or others. Christ’s rule needs to be proclaimed afresh into these 
‘foreign’ circles which have lost touch with the language, the sacra- 
ments and the inner life of the Christian congregation, and for whom 
the Church is but a matter of folklore. For such a missionary crossing, 
the local church and laymen in every walk of life appear to constitute 
the best task-force. As for priests and pastors, the closer they approach 
their parish socially and even politically, the better they feel equipped 
for witness. Foreigners may be brought in for mass-meetings and 
exceptional circumstances. The real encounter, however, between 
faith and unbelief seems bound to take place at the level of the local 
parish, between people sharing a common ‘way of life’, the same block 
of flats or an identical profession. Is this not the assumption underlying 
Roman Catholic movements like that of the ‘worker-priests’; does it 
not also inspire the theory and practice of laymen’s movements in 
non-Roman Catholic parishes? 

In short, there appears to be, rightly or wrongly, no hesitation as 
to who should cross the social or cultural frontiers we have just 
mentioned. Or perhaps, the only problem consists in finding out the 
specific part to be played by laymen and clergymen respectively in 
such a crossing. Is this the last word about it? We do not think so. 
Otherwise, autonomy in the sense of exclusion of all foreigners would 
also be the last word for the younger churches and their home-mission. 

One should pay attention to a new feature in this ‘internal’ missionary 
situation, namely the presence of a growing number of African and 
Asian Christian leaders in western faculties of theology or parishes. 
Such a presence is called for and welcomed in terms of inter-church 
aid. It justifies itself as part of a programme of assistance to under- 
developed countries, somewhat along the lines of secular organizations. 
This is definitely not sufficient. Churches in the West ought to re-assess 
the significance of this presence in terms of foreign missions, the 
foreigners being in this case the brethren from the East. . . . 

It is when we deal with geographical or national frontiers that the 
question-marks crop up nowadays in the West, with direct conse- 
quences for the recruiting of candidates. One is no longer sure of the 
necessity of ‘going out’ geographically. This uncertainty may be part 
of a general mood of western ‘resignation’. It can surely not be ascribed 
to a lack of missionary zeal: the chu.ches as a whole realize more 
than ever the growing pressure of unbelief on their boundaries. The 
challenge of awakening non-Christian religions does not escape the 
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attention of even ordinary Christians in the West. Nor can one com- 
plain of lack of insight into the biblical basis of missions and its practical 
implications in the life of the Church. Everywhere, the theological 
encounter of church and mission is being translated into concrete 
patterns : parishes and synods in the West no longer summarily dismiss 
their missionary obligation by leaving missionary societies and groups 
of supporters to bear alone the burden of budgets and recruiting. 
Why this hesitation, therefore, about the Jegitimacy of foreign 
mission, which, strangely enough, accompanies a growing missionary 
awareness in the churches? The reason lies, to my mind, in the discovery 
of the Tambaram meeting of the IMC slowly reaching the imagination 
of common Christian people: the Church has become a worldwide 
reality. It has established, if not strong communities, at least bridge- 
heads in practically every corner of the five continents. Ought not these 
Asian or African churches to tackle alone their missionary obedience, 
within their national boundaries? With a strong determination to go 
over the nineteenth-century pattern of missions, one talks of autonomy 
as if it implied non-intervention, generous withdrawal, the liquidation 
of a temporary assistance from the West. One reads statements like this: 


Their [the missionaries’] sojourn in the country is only temporary. They are like 
the scaffolding of the building, which is being built. The scaffolding looks very 
imposing sometimes, but it has all to be removed again, only the building is perman- 
ent. This is the native church founded by the missionaries. . . . The missionary must 
gradually leave more and more responsibility in the hands of the leaders of the 
native church. The church must become more and more, and the mission less, 
until the church is all and the mission nothing. The better the missionary performs 
his task, the sooner he will no longer be needed. (From Dr M. W. Retief, William 
Murray of Nyasaland, The Lovedale Press, 1958, p. 143 ff.). 


Formulated in this abrupt way—and with reasons one could perhaps 
understand—the position of modern missionaries is squarely, but to 
my mind quite inadequately, described. These missionaries will stay 
on condition they do not perform their task well! No wonder frustration 
creeps in and hospitals close down in some parts of Africa, for lack 
of recruits! The defect of the whole argument rests in the concept of a 
‘native church’ as opposed to ‘mission’. That exclusive mission 
(=western) control should go, in the administrative set-up of the 
younger churches, is all too obvious; one should not forget, however, 
that the so-called ‘native church’—in fact any church everywhere— 
cannot carry out its own mission without remaining in fellowship with 
the universal Church and without the presence in its midst of fellow- 
workers from foreign countries, as an expression of that fellowship. 
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The fulness of Christ’s life in His one body creates, between all the 
members of that body, an interdependence which no ‘winds of change’ 
will ever be able to shatter. Can there be reconciliation with God in 
Christ without exchange of persons, without travels, without the cross- 
ing of seas and frontiers? Is that reconciliation, in a common loyalty 
to the same Lord, not the first word of the Church’s missionary 
message to a divided world? 

Frontiers in Southern Africa. Coming back to the key-word of 
frontiers, we try now to see its meaning in the lands of the younger 
churches. We have more precisely South Africa in view, which offers 
all kinds of possible crossings. The multiplicity of internal barriers 
(social, racial and cultural) cannot but challenge the missionary 
obedience of the Church. Believing that its true nature compels it to 
be multiracial, a place of reconciliation and fellowship in Christ, the 
Church in South Africa has the advantage of bumping most concretely, 
at every step, into boundaries impossible to overlook. Here the call 
to go out with the Gospel proclamation into neighbouring societies, 
language groups or cultures is not blurred by the existence of one 
common nationhood which would link all the inhabitants of the 
country and deceitfully hide the sharp cleavage between church and 
world, between ‘those perishing’ and ‘those being saved’. It needs little 
imagination, for local detractors of foreign missions, to say that ‘there 
would be enough to do at home in South Africa, without crossing the 
seas’. Coming from a fashionable European parish of Pretoria to a 
missionary ministry among rural Bantus means almost as much 
adaptation, for a South African-born white missionary, as for a ‘foreign’ 
colleague from Germany or the United States. Nor is such a crossing 
expected only of Christians belonging to the white race. It takes place 
at all levels, in all sorts of combinations. You may have the educated 
urban African meeting illiterate members of his own ethnic group in 
the pastoral ministry, in social, medical or educational services. You 
may know of some simple Bantu Christians witnessing to their white 
employer, making the full citizen of a so-called ‘Christian’ nation 
ashamed of his own little faith, in times of particular distress. We 
could quote several instances of such a missionary encounter where 
Bantu Christians clearly held the initiative. On the other wing of the 
Christian front, one can meet middle-class European Christians who 
are increasingly conscious of their missionary obligation towards the 
ducktails, industrialists or agnostics of their own racial group as well as 
to the Bantu farm- or factory-workers of their immediate surroundings. 
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It is a most heartening thing to watch, especially among Afrikaners 
of Dutch descent, an awakening awareness for the need of mission 
‘at the door’. The influence of such a movement upon the political 
destinies of the country cannot be underestimated. 

What, then, about the foreign missionary in this context? And by 
‘foreigner’ we mean somebody who is neither Boer nor Briton nor 
Bantu by origin. For many people, it would sound contrary to common 
sense to send Swiss or Brazilian missionaries to the poor-whites or to 
the mine magnates of Johannesburg’s suburbs: South African churches 
are there, it is their own ‘job’ to cross those frontiers or the even more 
formidable frontier separating urban Europeans from rural Bantus. 
Then, is it not as much contrary to common sense nowadays to continue 
sending foreign missionaries to Bantu churches in South Africa? Are 
South African-born white missionaries or, even better, Bantu leaders 
and congregations not far more qualified than foreigners, for the ful- 
filment of the missionary task towards the still very large heathen 
population of Bantu reserves and townships? The logic of ‘autonomy’, 
a policy of ‘development along one’s own racial lines’, or even a 
missionary theory of ‘self-propagating churches’ would all induce 
one to answer yes : they all view the uit/ander with more or less suspicion. 
A christo-centric theology of the missionary ministry will, however, 
offer quite a different answer. To this we should turn now, not without 
having dealt with the last motive for the present uncertainty regarding 
foreign mission. 

Going in or going out. One hears these days of the centripetal move- 
ment in missions, as part of God’s plan to ‘recapitulate’ His creation 
in Christ. The Church is called to ‘gather up’. Its witness consists in 
establishing God’s colony in the world, attracting the non-believers 
across its boundary, rather than fetching them outside in a deliberate 
going out. If this is the only task of the Church, why should foreign 
missionaries still be needed? Let him, the proselyte, the foreigner, come 
into God’s household. He will no longer need to repeat the expedition 
of the Wise Men to Bethlehem; Christ’s family is most probably to 
be found just at his door. Let the outsider come and warm himself 
at the fire of glory, fulness and fellowship which burns in every place 
where Christ is acknowledged as God and Saviour. Let the light of 
Christ, firmly set on the golden lampstands of Revelation, lead the 
enquirers from their darknesses into the city of God, thus anticipating 
the great gathering of nations at the end of time. 

Modern theology of mission teaches us the truth of such a conception 
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of mission, especially in its Old Testament roots. However, it also 
teaches us its complementary character. A centripetal movement does 
not exhaust God’s purpose for his people; it constitutes part of that 
purpose. There is, and will always be, a place outside the Church where 
Christ rules, but where His Lordship is not acknowledged and has to 
be proclaimed by out-going messengers. 

In His movement of self-disclosure in Christ, God goes, as it were, 
‘in’ and ‘out’ at the same time. Christ ‘came to his own’, to ‘gather the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’, but at the same time, ‘he did not 
cling to his prerogatives as God’s equal, but stripped himself of all 
privilege’ (Phillips translation). He comes into our nature, our world, 
by being born at Bethlehem, he ‘goes out conquering and to conquer’, 
by dying at Golgotha. He enters Jerusalem, but suffers and dies outside 
the walls of the city. For ‘missions under the Cross’, is this not the 
eternal pattern? Can we be allowed to participate in God’s outpouring 
of love in the mystery of Trinity, in the work of creation and redemp- 
tion, without stripping ourselves of the privileges of citizenship and 
nationhood, when serving, as foreigners, the churches and countries 
other than the ones of our birth? There is much to be said for the need 
of self-identification of the foreign missionary with the people among 
whom he works: for a man who ‘comes in’ and adapts himself, who 
overcomes the barriers of language and prejudices, as an ambassador 
of reconciliation. There is as much to be said for the need of his remain- 
ing a foreigner with a good conscience : for a man who crosses frontiers 
and ‘goes out’, because such is God’s will for his people marching 
towards the final consummation. 

In the tension between the ‘in’ and the ‘out’ lies the condition of the 
foreign missionary. There lies the condition of all followers of the 
One ‘who had nowhere to lay his head’, and ‘who went about doing 
good and healing’. 

The valid reasons. Summing up our reflections, we would describe 
foreign mission as a participation in Christ's life for the world. There 
is no question of this participation being a temporary one, however 
much its modalities may change. By sending out foreign missionaries, 
the Church looses its life and shares its treasures, thus witnessing that 
it exists because of the world and for its salvation. By receiving foreign 
missionaries from the West as well as from the East the Church also 
bears witness to the world: it proclaims the reconciliation which is in 
Christ, the coming into being of a new humanity, the breaking down 
of ‘the dividing wall of hostility’, Only by the actual and continuous 
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crossing of racial, social, geographical or national barriers will this 
reconciliation be fully manifested. The more concrete this demonstra- 
tion of our reconciliation becomes, the greater its missionary impact. 

In taking up simple pastoral, educational or medical duties, at the 
level of the local parish, the foreign missionary is not wasting his time 
or the money painfully collected for him overseas. He does not need 
to be a specialist or to hold key-posts in church administration or 
training schools in order to justify his calling. He welcomes pastoral, 
liturgical or teaching duties at the service of even a limited area of the 
Church as a benediction and a privilege: they may prove more effective, 
from a missionary point of view, than many other top-duties. Where 
people work and die, there also lives the body of Christ, in its con- 
gregational, sacramental mystery. There, the reconciliation in Christ 
becomes visible: a sign of contradiction for the world, a parable of 
the coming kingdom. 

To be there, on the spot, in a life-long commitment and a continued, 
sympathetic crossing into other people’s ways, language and customs ; 
to be there as long as circumstances, or revolutions, or synodal com- 
missions or God Himself allow it. And yet to remain a foreigner, 
somebody from elsewhere, in a tension never completely released: 
such is the missionary’s passion, his sharing in the Cross. For the 
church which he serves, he cannot but manifest the essential ‘foreign- 
ness’ of God’s people in the world, till the last frontier is crossed at 
the end of time and every tongue confesses that Jesus Christ is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father. 

THEO SCHNEIDER 











POLICY LESSONS FROM KOREA 


By JouHN C. SMITH 


HE events since the Second World War, and particularly since 1950 

in Korea, have changed the structure of Christian organizations, 
especially in the Presbyterian churches, in a revolutionary manner. The 
Presbyterian Church in Korea, which in 1950 numbered almost three- 
quarters of a million members, has been split three times in a ten-year 
period and it is difficult even now to analyse and group Presbyterian 
churches in their several categories. The Protestant movement in Korea 
has been one of the most rapidly growing movements in all the history 
of Christian missions. It has been the pride and joy of those who are 
interested in the growth of the Church. It is well for us to examine 
what has happened and to seek to understand the reasons for it. Some 
of the things that we have experienced there may well teach us how to 
avoid similar troubles in other areas. 

Early in the 1950s there occurred almost simultaneously two splits 
in the Presbyterian Church in Korea. One represented a long-time 
factional element which was ultra-conservative in nature and which 
withdrew to become the Koryu Presbyterian Church. It had approxi- 
mately 140,000 members. Almost at the same time the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea sought to discipline some individual leaders whom 
they regarded as liberal. The result was a split in the opposite direction, 
which resulted in the establishment of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Republic of Korea, now known as the ROK Presbyterian Church. 
This had the support, after the decision was made, of the missionaries 
of the United Church of Canada and consisted of approximately 
170,000 members. 

The central group remained within the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea and numbered about half a million members. The Australian 
Presbyterian Church, the Presbyterian Church, US, and the United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA continued in co-operation with the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea. 

But in September, 1959, another split occurred at the time of the 
General Assembly in Korea, After attempts had been made, with 
partial success, to reconcile the two groups, and after the dissident 
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group had allied itself with the Koryu Presbyterian Church, the dust 
at least partially settled. The situation is as follows: the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea now has approximately 350,000 members; the 
dissident group and the Koryu Presbyterian group are loosely united 
and now number 325,000 members; the ROK Presbyterian Church 
remains as it was. 

In every case these divisions have affected the theological seminaries, 
of which there are now four instead of the original one, and have been 
fought out at presbytery and congregational levels with charges and 
countercharges of heresy, bigotry, theft and bribery. 

Any analysis of the situation must first of all fit the incidents of the 
last ten years within the framework of the total Christian movement in 
Korea. 

First of all, evangelism has been and is successful in Korea. The 
Presbyterians are the major denomination in the country, but other 
denominations, notably the Methodist and Holiness churches, are 
also successful. The Christian population now numbers at least 5 per 
cent, if not more, of the total population and is the major religious 
group in the country. If one asks to meet the leaders of modern Korea, 
he is almost inevitably introduced by even secular people to a majority 
of leaders who are Christians. 

In the second place, the Christian movement in Korea has been 
remarkably successful in instilling a sense of mission and evangelism 
within the indigenous Church itself. Many congregations in Korea 
support evangelists who are rapidly establishing new congregations in 
other parts of the country. At the time that the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church was established in 1912, this Assembly sent 
its first foreign missionaries to China. 

There has been an almost uninterrupted movement from that day to 
this, the effort of the Church abroad now being directed to Thailand. 
A recent five-year programme looking forward to the establishment 
of five hundred new congregations in Korea was ahead of schedule at 
the end of three years. 

In the third place, the Church in Korea is based upon as large a 
measure of self-support as is found in any other part of Asia, From the 
beginning, no congregation has been encouraged to build a building 
or to employ a pastor until they themselves can pay for it. Though there 
have been some modifications of this policy, especially after the Second 
World War, yet the basic policy of the Church in Korea is still one of 
rigid self-support. The people are generous in their giving and numerous 
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examples of the way in which refugees, out of their poverty, have 
established churches from their own contributions have inspired the 
Christian world. 

Because of these successes, one must beware unless he unduly 
criticizes the Korean Presbyterian Church for its recent divisiveness, 
Two things are well to remember during every discussion concerning 
the Church in Korea: that this is one of the greatest evangelistic 
opportunities in the world, and that at the same time it is the most 
divisive Christian situation in the world to-day. 

Let us look now at some of the reasons that will help us to understand 
the divisive situation. 

Certainly the Korean Church teaches us that the Christian Church 
often reflects the weaknesses and strengths of its national culture, 
Divisiveness is present in Korean politics, and in Korean history, as 
well as in local social organizations. We need not be surprised that this 
same factionalism and party strife which has been present in Korean 
life has also become a part of the nature of the Christian Church. 

This situation, of course, is exaggerated in Korea because of the 
prolonged occupation under Japanese colonialism and then by the 
Second World War and the subsequent Communist invasion. We have 
been inclined to underestimate the effect of these things upon the 
Christian Church, especially the manner in which the training of 
Christian leaders was not permitted over a ten-year period and, at 
its end, the way in which a considerable proportion of Christian 
leadership, both in the ministry and among laymen, was carried away 
after the Communist invasion. This deprived the Church of a large 
proportion of its mature leadership. 

In spite of these adverse circumstances, one must also agree that no 
mission policy, no matter how carefully worked out, can guarantee 
that disaster will not come. The meticulous way in which the ‘Nevius 
Method’ was applied in Korea contributed to the strength of the Church 
under persecution, but did not prepare the Church for unanticipated 
difficulties, now that the country is free and the Church is a powerful 
element in the secular community. 

One of the contributing factors to the situation in the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea was the concentration in that country of missionaries 
of one theological emphasis. The same results might have occurred 
if the emphasis had been a liberal one instead of a conservative one, 
but certainly the confinement of teaching to one particular representa- 
tion of the Christian Gospel led to some of the difficulties that the 
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Church has faced. Such extreme conservatism led to separation and 
isolation from other streams even within the Reformed tradition. It 
resulted in a policy that sought to protect national leaders from new 
ideas. Even during the Japanese occupation those who continued their 
studies in Japanese theological seminaries were suspect. This did not 
prepare the Church for the time when it would be part of a free nation 
that had relationships across the world. The Church was not ready to 
meet the criticisms of the more liberal Christian faith nor the attacks of 
the ultra-fundamentalists from abroad. 

The Church in Korea is a Church which studies the Bible. Its strength 
lies in the knowledge that the ordinary Christian has of the Bible and 
in the training that has been received by its leadership through Bible 
institutes and seminaries. But too often this Bible study has not been 
set within the context of a broad cultural education. It has demon- 
strated that ‘one who studies only the Bible does not know the Bible’. 
Failure to study history, sociology, psychology and philosophy has 
led to misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the Biblical message. 

Korea has also demonstrated once again that there is an extreme 
fundamentalism which rates orthodoxy above ethics. There were 
incidents in the controversial situation in Korea where irregular 
procedures both in finances and in church administration were glossed 
over in the name of loyalty to the historic creeds. Korea has no mono- 
poly on this particular fault, but she demonstrates once again that 
this is possible. 

There is no doubt, also, that one of the contributing factors was the 
pride of part of the Korean Church in its own spiritual growth. This 
undoubtedly grew out of the fact that the Church had been isolated and, 
as it came into relationship with other churches in the same area, at 
times was not willing to see the things that might be learned from 
Christian brothers. Many Korean church leaders were quite sure 
that Korea had much to teach the rest of Asia, but very little to learn. 
Of course, a representative of a western church, who is likely to take 
the same position as regards his own church, cannot stand in criticism 
of the Korean attitude. 

One of the major contributions to division in Korea has been the 
divisions in the West. By this I do not mean the denominational 
differences, but the divisions between the oecumenical groups. Member- 
ship in the World Council of Churches became an issue in Korea. The 
International Council of Churches became a participant from the 
outside. Even the National Association of Evangelicals in the USA had 
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some relationship in the early stages of the conflict, though it soon was 
anxious to be freed from any involvement. 

Because of this we should be careful that the facts concerning the 
oecumenical movement are known to our colleagues and our sister 
churches abroad, and that even the unpleasant facts concerning the 
divisive movements should be kept up-to-date and should be shared 
with our Christian brothers. ‘Separatism’ should be exposed for what 
it is, wherever it arises. This is often an unpleasant duty, but it isa 
necessary one. 

The events in Korea also demonstrate again that a theology of the 
Church is as necessary as any other major branch of theology. The 
Korean Church was quite sure of other branches of theology, but the 
ease with which local congregations, presbyteries and even the General 
Assembly split was an indication that there had been insufficient 
grounding in what the Church is as the Body of Christ. At this point 
there is no substitute for adequately trained leadership. One might 
have to settle for lower standards of training, under certain limitations 
such as existed in Korea. And certainly the strength of the Korean 
Church rested upon its trained leadership at a level that could be used 
by local congregations. But it needed more than that; it needed training 
that was relevant to the new situation that emerged after the Second 
World War, and this was not available or perhaps possible. 

The situation in Korea also demonstrates that we should not be 
surprised when a deep-seated, anti-missionary resentment expresses 
itself. This was not one of the major factors that was discussed openly, 
but as one probes deeper into the discussions at many levels, it was one 
of the deep-seated emotional factors that often proved divisive. I do 
not mean that such resentment can be avoided, even if one takes care. 
But it can be anticipated and perhaps its results can be avoided in part. 

After having recorded all this, one is compelled also to add that such 
divisiveness would not have occurred in Korea if the Church itself 
had not been vital. It is the very zeal of the Korean Church which is its 
strength and which can lead to divisiveness. Protestant history is 
filled with examples of a similar separatism at a time when convictions 
were strongly held and when the Church was faced with new decisions. 
There is a sense, therefore, in which even the difficulties that the Church 
faces in Korea to-day are a mark of its residual strength. 

JouHn C. SMITH 
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JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL 


a of us who were present at John Campbell’s funeral, at the 
Chapel of the Charterhouse, on March 2nd, cannot fail to have 
been moved by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s reference to his old 
school friend. Campbell, the older of the two, was, in his quiet, friendly 
way, ‘always thinking a little ahead of the rest of us’, and this capacity, 
said the Archbishop, he retained throughout his life. 

John McLeod Campbell was one of our remaining links with ‘Edin- 
burgh, 1910’, and last summer, after attending the Jubilee Services at 
Westminster Abbey and St Giles, he spoke to the Keble College con- 
ference of the Overseas Council about his memories of that historic 
gathering. He had by that time already been round the world and had 
begun to acquire that comprehensive and synoptic view of the Church’s 
missionary task which remained characteristic of all his thinking. It 
was salutary to be reminded not only of the achievements since 1910 
but also of the boldness and vision of the leaders of the missionary 
movement of that time. 

But, like many of his generation, McLeod Campbell was soon to 
be flung into the maelstrom of the First World War, and after serving 
with distinction as an Army Chaplain in France, he returned to Oxford 
as Chaplain of Hertford College. The Bishop of Peterborough, who 
was to succeed him at Trinity College, Kandy, remembers that, as a 
timid undergraduate, he found his rooms on the same staircase as the 
Chaplain’s : ‘I realized very quickly one of John’s outstanding qualities 
—his remarkable gift for friendship. He knew all the men in College 
and tried to keep in touch with them all; . . . and along with his work 


_ as Chaplain went his deep, passionate concern for the under-privileged 


boys of Bermondsey, where he had a little house to which he went 
each vacation with a group of undergraduates.’ 

In 1924 he became Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, 
where he spent ten most fruitful years. To quote Dr Stopford again: 
‘His care and enthusiasm for the work of the whole college were only 
matched by the interest he took in all that concerned Ceylon . . . He had 
a very great influence on the early days of the University College, and 
he played a prominent part in the first movement towards the unity 
of the Christian churches.’ 


It was on an extended leave from Ceylon that I first met John 
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Campbell at Oxford just over thirty years ago. It was a time when 
India and Ceylon were much in our minds—the period of the visits of 
Gandhi and Tagore and C. F. Andrews. Some of us sat at John’s feet 
in an SCM study-group, and learned about the beauties of Kandy and 
of the chapel to which he was so devoted, and also how Christians 
could think and act responsibly in that part of Asia with an under- 
standing of history and sympathy for people. 

For some years our paths did not cross—but with John you picked 
up a friendship quite easily from where it had been before; and I 
visited him while I was on leave from China in 1940, when he had 
already been for five years Secretary of the Missionary Council; and 
again in 1946 when I was drawn into the Archbishops’ Appeal Fund 
for China and learned much more about his work. 

McLeod Campbell taught the Church of England, with a wealth of 
historical and literary allusion, that it must have mission at its centre 
and that the missionary societies must grow tcgether and plan together 
if they were to fulfil their true purpose. He believed that nothing should 
be done by the societies separately which could be done together, and 
his ‘rationale’ of the Church of England’s missionary responsibility 
was set forth in the report of the Missionary Council’s Commission, 
Growing Together, published in 1950. 

He could be very impatient with those who questioned the priority 
of mission or seemed to advocate missionary society isolation, though, 
as his friends remember, there was always a generous laughter near the 
surface of his indignation ; and he could maintain a warmth of friend- 
ship salted with humour even with opponents who incurred his wrath. 
He stood for the corporate missionary responsibility of the Church of 
England, but he was too a champion of the Anglican missionary 
societies. As he said in his book Christian History in the Making (1946), 
‘of the Societies it may reverently be said that they bear in their bodies 
the marks of the Lord Jesus’. 

This book, together with African History in the Making and the 
brilliant series of annual Statements of the Church of England’s mis- 
sionary commitments, showed that McLeod Campbell was a leading 
pioneer of to-day’s Anglican missionary strategy. He prepared with 
very great care the setting up of the Advisory Council which is now the 
responsibility of Bishop Stephen Bayne; and he was delighted when he 
was invited to address the Lambeth Conference of 1948 on this subject. 
It was an alarming experience, although he knew a surprising number 
of the bishops by their Christian names. “There they were in front of 
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me, looking like a lot of black beetles’, he would say with that love of 
the absurd which so charmingly punctuated his conversation. 

But he was not only concerned with Anglican affairs. He was a 
founder-member of the British Council of Churches, and a firm believer 
in the Church of South India and in oecumenical co-operation. He 
was present at the Assemblies of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam and Evanston, and of the International Missionary 
Council at Willingen. I think he particularly valued his Glasgow 
D.D., for it was a sign of reconciliation with the Church of his own 
country, where his grandfather’s theological views had appeared too 
broad to his contemporaries. 

John McLeod Campbell inherited a love of wide horizons together 
with a deep and simple though undemonstrative faith in Christ; and 
his life of prayer was reflected in his writings and speech, not least in 
his annual preparation of intercessions for St Andrewstide. He touched 
life at many points in Church and State, in the realm of education, as 
friend and counsellor to young and old. As Chaplain to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons and Master of the Charterhouse he enjoyed 
being at the centre of national and London activity amid a host of 
friends until the end of his life. 

The words which encircle the Assembly Hall of Church House may 
well be applied to him: ‘Holy is the True Light and passing wonderful, 
lending radiance to them that endured in the heat of the conflict ; from 
Christ they inherit a home of unfading splendour where they rejoice 
with gladness evermore.’ 

GILBERT BAKER 











BIBLE TRANSLATION AND ‘THE BIBLE 
TRANSLATOR’ 


By JoHN J. KUNE and W. R. HuTTON 


7 main occasion for this article is the recent publication of a 
special Index to the first ten volumes (1950-59) of the Bible Trans. 
lator, the quarterly magazine published by the United Bible Societies 
for the benefit of the many hundreds of translators all over the world. 
In the first part, the present editor of the Bible Translator sketches in 
broad outline the part which Bible translation plays in the overall 
missionary service of the Church and the chief purposes of the Bible 
Translator and other aids published by the United Bible Societies. In 
the second part a missionary Bible translator who has been a reader 
of the Bible Translator from the outset and who has himself contributed 
several articles to it evaluates the journal and the services that it renders 
to Bible translators and others. 


PART 1. BIBLE TRANSLATION AND MISSION. By JOHN J. KIJNE 


From the very beginning Bible translation has been an essential part 
of the missionary activity of the Church. The movement of Bible 
translation continued steadily throughout the first few centuries. 
Evangelism and Bible translation went hand in hand. As soon as a 
Christian community was established, the need for a translation of 
the Holy Scriptures in the language of this new church was felt. Syrian, 
Latin, Coptic, Ethiopian, Armenian, Georgian and Gothic translations 
followed one after the other. 

This period of intense activity is followed by one of stagnation. The 
Latin Vulgate gained a dominating position as the official Bible of the 
western Church and the need for translations in the vernaculars of 
Europe became less strongly felt, at least by the clergy. Without doubt 
the Christian missionaries among the peoples of western Europe made 
use of their languages as a means of expressing the Christian message, 
and in that way prepared the way for Bible translation in these languages. 
Indeed, in their preaching of the Gospel they probably rendered or at 


least paraphrased parts of the Bible, thus creating a biblical language 
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with its own vocabulary. But in general the clergy were not interested 
in the various vernaculars. 

Nevertheless, translations of some parts of the Bible into the ver- 
naculars of Europe were already made and in use in the monastery 
schools ; and gradually the stream of translations, temporarily dammed, 
began to flow again. The greatest stimuli for this activity came through 
the Renaissance, with its rediscovery of the importance of the original 
biblical languages, and through the Reformation, with its principle of 
sola scriptura and its vindication of the right of every man to examine 
the Bible for himself. This was the time, therefore, in which the Bible 
was translated direct from the Hebrew and the Greek into almost all 
European languages. The main purpose was to give the Bible to the 
Church in the national language, although the importance of the 
Scriptures as a means of evangelism was certainly recognized. The 
missionary motive, however, is quite apparent in the case of trans- 
lations made before 1800 in languages of non-Christian peoples. For 
as soon as the Church brings the message of the Gospel to foreign 
parts, it brings the Bible, which it regards not only as a necessary 
source of its life and faith, but also as an indispensable tool for its 
expansion.* 

This fact becomes abundantly clear when we compare the number 
of translations of the Bible, in whole or in part, made before 1800 and 
between that date and the present. By about 1800 the Bible had been 
translated, at least in part, in some one hundred languages. The latest 


figures published by the United Bible Societies, those of December 31st, 
1960, are: 


Languages in which the whole Bible has been published 221 
Languages in which a whole Testament has been published 277 
Languages in which at least a complete Gospel or other book 

of the Bible has been published 667 
Total number of languages in which some part of the Bible has 

been published 1165 


This amazing growth is due to the great modern missionary movement, 
which had its origin in the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. This period saw not only the foundation of a 
number of missionary societies, but also the birth of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, soon followed by a number of national Bible 


1A. M. Chirgwin: The Bible in World Evangelism (London, SCM Press, 1954), p. 20. 
22 
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Societies in other countries. From that time onwards the missionary 
movement and the activities of at least some! of these Bible Societies 
are closely connected. Not only have the Bible Societies published the 
vast majority of Scripture translations made by individual missionaries 
or translation committees, but they have stimulated this work of 
translation, have helped wherever they could with funds, with advice 
based on long experience, with tools provided for the translators. 

And still the task is not completed. Although translations are avail- 
able in the languages spoken by the vast majority of the world’s 
population, there are still many hundreds of minority groups who have 
no Scriptures in their own tongue; and although these groups form 
only a small percentage of the world’s population, something like 
twenty million people may none the less be involved. In many instances 
missionary work is done among these people by means of national or 
trade languages, and it is sometimes argued that it is not really necessary 
to translate the Scriptures into the vernacular. This may often be true; 
but wherever people use the trade or national language only for general 
business purposes, and always fall back on the vernacular for heart- 
to-heart conversation, there is obviously a strong case for translating 
at least a Gospel, and preferably the New Testament, into the ver- 
nacular. More than once the missions have followed the easiest road 
by confining themselves to the trade or national language in their 
missionary work and in the translation of the Scriptures. As a result, 
sometimes the gravest misunderstanding of the Gospel has been ob- 
served, even after many years of instruction by means of such a non- 
vernacular language or interpreters. There is therefore still much work 
to be done in reaching these small linguistic groups.? Moreover, in 
addition to new translations, many of the older translations require 
revision, and new revisions are constantly needed as long as languages 
change and develop. 

An entirely new factor is the increasing number of indigenous 
Christians who are taking their share in the work of translation and 
revision, no longer only as informants and assistants of the missionary 
traneiator, but as fully responsible translators themselves. Many of 
these, as well as many missionaries, have had no special training for 

1 The British and Foreign BS, the American BS, the National BS of Scotland, the 
Netherlands BS. In recent times other national Bible Societies have joined forces with 
these four and have also taken on activities for the churches oversea. 

2 mee this connexion one must mention the Wycliffe Bible Translators, whose purpose 


to help the Gospel to reach all such language groups within this generation; they 
Soe already occupied hundreds of tribes to this end themselves, and also make thet 
linguistic experience 
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this work and often have only a vague notion of linguistic problems 
and little or no knowledge of Hebrew and Greek. It is clearly impossible 
for the Bible Societies to give personal help to them all, although the 
number of translators’ advisors or consultants, stationed in strategic 
areas, has already been increased and will be still further increased in 
the future. In order to give as much help as possible to as many people 
as possible, the Bible Societies which are working together in the 
United Bible Societies’ sub-committee on translation are developing 
projects for a number of helps or aids for translators. One of the most 
important of these is the Bible Translator, published quarterly by the 
UBS and sent free to more than a thousand Bible translators all over 
the world, to hundreds of theological colleges and Bible schools and 
to the headquarters of many missionary societies. This journal, now 
in its twelfth year, covers a wide range of subjects related to Bible 
translating, a number of them of considerable interest to the minister, 
missionary and layman as well as to the translator. For example, there 
are reviews of many modern versions of the Bible in English and other 
languages, discussions of the problem of communication (relevant to 
preaching the Gospel just as much as translating), questions of ortho- 
graphy (which is often such a thorny problem on the mission-field) 
and more technical articles on translation problems. 

The major project at present is a series of ‘handbooks for translators’ 
on individual books of the Bible. The first volume, A Translator’s 
Handbook on the Gospel of Mark, by Robert G. Bratcher and Eugene 
A. Nida, was recently published. All such publications are offered free 
by the Bible Societies to Bible translators. 

Bible translation is a part of the overall missionary service of the 
Church for which the Bible Societies have a special responsibility. By 
giving all the help they can to Bible translators, both national and 
missionary, the Bible Societies endeavour to fulfil their share of the 
unfinished task. 


ParT 2. THE BIBLE TRANSLATOR. BY W. R. HUTTON 


The missionary may establish schools in which to teach people to 
tead and write but unless, along with education, he manages to impart 
the essentials of the Christian faith and to put at least a part of the 
Bible into their hands, it is very likely that he may only be helping 
unsaved persons to become more skilful oppressors of their own people. 
Some I have known used their education only to stir up lawsuits for 
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their own profit. We may establish agricultural missions and enable 
farmers to grow more food, but if we are not able to change their 
former way of thinking it will not be long before an increased population 
will be living on the verge of starvation as before. We may found 
hospitals and dispensaries and cure untold thousands, but none of 
them will live for ever. Only in the Bible do we have the Word of Life. 
For in every sphere in which we try to help we find that without the 
Scriptures to reinforce our work our labours are in vain and the help 
we give is ephemeral. The missionary himself cannot and should not 
stay on for ever. But if he has been able to give the people for whom 
he worked a well-translated Bible or a portion of it, his work goes on. 

For two thousand years devoted workers in many lands have done 
their best to translate portions or all of the Bible into other languages, 
but until the Bible Translator was founded eleven years ago each 
individual or group had to rely on his or its own linguistic ability and 
acumen to gain the needed knowledge and to avoid the many pitfalls. 
It is true that for a long time the secretaries of the various Bible 
Societies have given much help to those who brought their problems 
to them. They have given me much help. London, New York, 
Amsterdam or other headquarters were, however, a long way off and 
communications travelled slowly. Even had it been possible to receive 
immediate answers it would still be true that no single worker or group 
of workers seems wise enough to discover all the problems or to find 
all the answers to the questions that arise. Thus it was with real joy 
that after almost twenty-five years of getting on by myself I welcomed 
the first number of the Bible Translator to my office and for the few 
remaining years of my translation work each number gave me help 

Such help, coming as it does from fields all around the world, cannot 
furnish the exact word or phrase which one needs, but it will very 
likely start one thinking in the right direction and lead to a satisfactory 
answer. The problems of no two languages are exactly the same, and 
yet the consideration of the problems met by one translator will make 
another wonder whether he has thought through his own related 
problem, or it may unwittingly suggest a problem that had not occurred 
to him before. Since new missionaries are beginning work every year 
they will not have the advantage of reading earlier numbers of the 
Bible Translator* but they will continually have new light on ever- 


1 However, the Ten-Year Index now enables new readers to discover relevant articles 
printed in earlier issues, and most back numbers are available on request. 
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recurring problems and will also have the need for careful thought 
kept before them. When specific help is needed their Bible Society 
secretary will have all this accumulated material on which to draw in 
giving prompt assistance. 

In this connexion it should be noted that the Bible Translator is 
attempting to help translators give as accurate, intelligible vernacular 
renderings of the Hebrew and Greek originals as is possible. Anyone 
who disagrees with that idea has no business to be a translator of the 
Bible. His theological bias will be a hindrance at every step and will 
blind him to the value of the Bible Translator, which has already given 
so many richly rewarding discussions of Hebrew and Greek words. 
We can rejoice that the many Bible Societies which co-operate in its 
publication share this aim and that the Roman Catholic translators 
also agree. 

Other articles call to one’s attention the problems raised by the 
differing customs of different lands, for instance that of the use of 
honorifics which have developed into such a complex system in some 
countries. Some call attention to the care necessary in translating 
metaphors and figures of speech. For instance, I once used, ‘laughing 
eyes’ in a song to describe happy young people and was greatly 
chagrined to learn that in Mikir it meant lecherous. I was very glad 
that I had always encouraged the people to correct my mistakes. There 
is the problem of pronouns and possessives, subjects and objects where 
there is only one form of a word, comparatives and superlatives ; some 
question is likely to come up in regard to almost any grammatical 
construction that one can think of and it will have many unexpected 
complications. Two missionaries in the Garo Hills were having trouble 
with the inclusive and exclusive pronouns ! and hit on the idea of one 
using the inclusive all the time and the other the exclusive, but they 
soon found that they were both wrong about half the time. After using 
inclusive and exclusive pronouns for a quarter of a century I was 
surprised to read in the Bible Translator a query that showed there is 
another phase to the question of which I had not been aware. Thus 
the Bible Translator helps to keep translators alert and gives the ad- 
vantage not only of the knowledge and experience of their own Bible 
Society’s secretary but of a large number of translators and scholars, 
as well as of other Societies’ secretaries. 


1 In many languages, when translating ‘we’ and other forms of the first person plural 
pronoun, one must choose between a word which includes both the speaker and his 
audience, or one which excludes the audience; hence the terms inclusive and exclusive 
pronoun. 
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To find how other translators have met the situation when a language 
seemed to have no way of expressing an idea concisely is comforting 
and often very suggestive. Problems of pronunciation, emphasis, 
spelling, the tune or music of a language, punctuation, the breaking 
up of complex, involved sentences are all problems that the translator 
is dealing with all the time and that anyone learning a language often 
finds difficult. The Bible Translator provides help in all these fields. 
In short, its editors are attempting to help missionaries in every phase 
and at every step of their work, not only in the actual translation but 
in the preparation which they must make before they can begin the 
translation itself. They indicate the tools which a translator needs and 
which will help him to answer many of his questions. The greatness of 
the task, the complexity of the work and the vast number of questions 
which are raised may seem discouraging to the beginner, but he will 
see that others have faced the same or similar situations, and so to-day 
we have the Bible or portions of it in over eleven hundred languages. 
No translation is perfect, but those that have been conscientiously and 
intelligently made are helping men and women all over the world to 
find salvation, comfort in trouble, hope for the future and ideas for 
the improvement of their present living conditions. Let the translator 
encourage himself with these thoughts. 

Not only those who are translators of the Scriptures but every 
missionary should be a reader of the Bible Translator. It would help 
him see himself and his shortcomings and would form an incentive to 
greater efforts to master the language or languages in which he may 
be working. I have known missionaries who, with a Bible talk to give, 
would first read the Authorized Version, then the vernacular and pre- 
sume that the two said the same thing. Such methods may account 
for the fact that for over half a century an obscene word ruined the 
use in one vernacular of a great Old Testament story and in the New 
Testament Paul was made to say that, ‘It didn’t do any good to 
circumcise Jesus’. 

I would suggest that all missionary societies should subscribe to the 
Bible Translator for all their missionaries who speak or can read 
English. It should help them all to a better use of the vernacular 
languages. While it is not essential reading, still, the Bible Translator 
would help any pastor even in the West to understand better the 
problems which the translator faces, would often open up to him phases 
of Scripture of which he had never thought and would give him points 
and illustrations for his sermons. Even writers of commentaries on the 
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Scripture would find a good many questions worthy of discussion if 
only they could see the problems raised in the Bible Translator. How 
many times in translating did I read all the commentaries I possessed, 
only to find that the author seemed never to have met the problem 
with which I was faced. A Translator’s Handbook on Mark, referred 
to above, should prove of great help to translators, who will surely 
hope for more of its kind. In this and other books already published 
and others now being prepared with the special needs of Bible trans- 
lators in mind, the valuable information found in the Bible Translator 
is being preserved in convenient, compact, systematic form and is being 
distributed free to translators working in connexion with any of the 
twenty-three Bible Societies which co-operate in publishing the Bible 
Translator. This is a most important advance in the work of producing 
good translations and should be of special help for those engaged in 
making the first translation into a language. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


SALVACION Y PAGANISMO: El Problema Teoldgico de la Salvacién de los 
Infieles. By ANGEL SANTOS HERNANDEZ, S.J. Santander: 
Editorial Sal Terrae. 1960. 


Een is a most interesting and painstaking study of what may happen 
to those who either have not heard the gospel message of salvation, 
since they were born before Christ’s time, have not had the opportunity 
of hearing it, will never hear it or, having heard it, cannot believe 
it because of their circumstantial surroundings, mental attitude, 
political obligations or other causes. Are they saved or condemned? 
Can God, Who in Christ gave His own Son for the forgiveness of the 
sins of the whole world, forget these people? Is His love so limited by 
the Gospel injunctions : that ‘he who believeth not shall be condemned’, 
that all who do not belong or have not belonged as faithful members of 
the Holy Catholic Church are to meet with eternal punishment or 
oblivion? Is there some intermediate state, ‘limbo’, in which they await 
the preaching of Christ (I Pet.3: 18-20; 4:6) to raise them to a life of 
righteousness? Do they rest in purgatory? Is baptism really necessary 
for salvation or is a ‘desired baptism’ sufficient? Is not faith of more 
importance than baptism? Is there a faith outside the Christian Church 
which may justify? Are there not among pagans, Protestants, atheists 
and others examples of saving faith by works? 

Starting with an analysis of the little interest shown in this pressing 
question, the possible objections and the need for its treatment, the 
author proceeds to analyse such passages of Scripture as Romans 1, 2, 
Hebrews 11, 1 Peter, 1 John 2:3, 11 Corinthians 5:14, and I Timothy 
2:4, 6, and others (with an exegesis which would not be acceptable in 
most Protestant circles), compares his interpretations with those of the 
Church Councils, the testimony of the Church Fathers and important 
writers, Protestant theologians, oriental and pagan philosophers and 
finally draws conclusions. Unfortunately in most cases the author does 
not appear to have sought primary sources when considering such 
writers as Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, but to have employed the 
evaluation of others closer to him. For example, in his consideration 
of Protestant theology regarding baptism, pp. 647-9, he concludes that 
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to most Protestants the sacraments are really not necessary or have no 
value ex opere operato; and on page 613 he definitely degrades Luther. 

The work is most interesting in its treatment of Protestants and 
others, revealing an increasing interest in them through Roman Catholic 
circles and indicating the Roman Catholic attitude towards them. 

The twenty-six chapters and 756 pages follow a definite pattern, 
showing the writer’s devotion to St Thomas Aquinas, not only in 
spirit but in manner of reasoning. Exhaustive research is interspersed 
with numerous bibliographies and references. 

Faith is divided into various categories which differ as to their value. 
Principal types are: ‘strict faith’ which conforms itself to the revealed 
testimony of the Church and the Bible, and ‘implicit faith’ which, 
although not based on any written or recognizedly revealed testimony, 
as was the faith of Abraham and others, is also a road to salvation. 
The natural reason is considered a means of obtaining a faith in God 
which may save the sinner and bring him or her to a means of salvation. 

We cannot list here all the themes treated, such as the content and 
object of faith, atheism, knowledge of God at death, pagan children and 
the number of those saved, but it is interesting to note the author’s 
conclusion. An intense appeal to the missionary work of the Church 
among the ‘negative unfaithful’ (infieles negativos) is expressed thus: 

Although they may be saved, through what a close and difficult possibility of 
salvation! Without any of the superabundance that Christ merits for us with His 
life and redemption. This fullness of life is precisely what the missionary should 
desire and convey to them. He it is who should convey to them the Church of Christ 
that it may radiate life and warmth . . . the security and perfection of salvation, 
placing in the hands of each, even in the hands of those who may have been able to 
be saved without it, the normal perfection of the life of grace. With this apostolate 
the missionary is presented more complete, more imperative, more excellent. 
anenuy Nepean ieee “~ <etatan tata mmm tintin me celied 
necessary for the world. .. . p. 723. 

This volume should be most valuable for any non-Roman Catholic 
who wishes to keep abreast of current research within the Roman 
Catholic Church. The author has carefully amassed, reviewed and 
analysed a tremendous amount of material from all sources, has given 
a fine demonstration of the reasoning active in his circles and has 
shown what is happening in many different fields of his theology 
regarding faith, baptism, Protestantism, paganism, death, life after 
death, missionary motives, church membership, salvation and the 
urgency of the Christian task. 

EpwarD W. GRAEFE 
BUENOS AIRES 
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MEDITATION IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 


ANLEITUNG ZUR MEDITATION. By FRISO MELZER. Stuttgart: Evangel- 
isches Verlagswerk. DM 10.80. 1959. 


& a of the problems of modern man is that he is so busy. He is 
too busy to observe regular periods of quiet time, so vital for 
healthy religious life. Some time ago, when giving a diagnosis of the 
American life, Professor Paul Tillich said that one reason why people 
were easily carried away by peculiar forms of Christianity was that 
men did not take time to reflect on the meaning of their life. This is 
not something peculiar to the West. In the East too, particularly in 
areas where rapid social changes are taking place under the impact 
of the technological revolution, men are losing their traditions of quiet 
time and meditation. The serious consequences of this change are 
seen in the life of the Church. Dr Melzer’s reminder that the Church 
should restore its tradition of meditation is a most timely one. 

Dr Melzer had been a missionary in India for many years and had 
written several books about India. He has been particularly interested 
in the techniques of meditation prescribed by the Yoga and other 
Indian systems; and he suggests that some of these techniques can 
be profitably adopted for the strengthening of meditation in the life 
of the Christian. Modern man has lost immediateness and he cannot 
contemplate without being distracted by wandering thoughts. He 
needs the help of a technique whereby he can steady his thoughts. He 
needs the discipline of meditation, which is not a way of salvation, 
but a way of healing the mind. 

Dr Melzer outlines the exercises prescribed in the Hindu Yoga for 
training in concentration and in the attainment of mental and physical 
poise. This constitutes the first part of the training for meditation. 
This should be done under the guidance of a leader who knows about 
the control of breathing and the technique of relaxation. Secondly, 
the person is to go into his own room and meditate upon a certain 
object and write down the thoughts which come to him. Thirdly, there 
is the mutual sharing of experiences among those who practise medita- 
tion. It is suggested that some days should be specially set apart for 
meditation. Every day two sessions (e.g. 9-12 noon, 3.30-6.30 p.m.) 
should be free. In the evenings all should be quiet. No hard-and-fast 
rules or prescribed texts for meditation are necessary. The main 
purpose of meditation should be ‘to go into oneself’. 
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Then he goes on to describe how the Christian form of meditation 
differs from that of Hinduism and Buddhism. In those religions the 
aim of meditation is to become one with the ultimate reality or to 
disappear in God as a drop in the ocean. Meditation is here ‘Versenkung’ 
(sinking down into). Christianity, however, maintains that man is an 
individual. The aim of meditation in Christianity is to let something 
outside go into oneself. He calls this form of meditation ‘Innerung’. 
It is difficult to translate this word into English. It consists of three 
steps, first, contemplating an external object, such as a flower ; secondly, 
contemplation leading to the ‘taking in’ of the object and thirdly, 
‘looking through’ the object and seeing the reality behind it. Chapters 
2-5 give several examples of meditation. This is the most interesting 
and inspiring section of the book. The examples show how through 
meditation people have been led to new religious insights and personal 
decisions. 

Dr Melzer then deals with the dangers to be avoided in meditation. 
One danger is that meditation may be purely in the realm of thought, 
without real experience. Another is to regard it as a pleasant relaxation, 
without its leading to new insights. There is also the danger of a person 
regarding his insights as new revelations, which may lead to sectarian- 
ism. Testing everything by Holy Scriptures is therefore most important. 
The author also warns against adopting the Hindu tradition of a Guru. 
Every person should be independent, subject only to the one Mediator, 
Christ. The last chapter makes a comparison of eastern and western 
forms of meditation and mentions examples of western meditations 
taken from the Hebrew, Greek and Latin world. Western meditation 
seeks to overcome the subject-object distinctions through communion. 
The eastern type, on the other hand, seeks to do it through mystic 
union. Dr Melzer points out that the Gnana Marga mysticism of 
identification is absolutely contrary to Christian faith. Similarly the 
Buddhist goal of meditation, which is spiritual nihilism, is also contrary 
to Christian Revelation. Thus in advocating the Indian techniques of 
meditation Dr Melzer is aware of the radical conflict between the 
Christian and non-Christian approaches to truth. 

In assessing the importance of this book, it is necessary to raise 
certain questions. Can the Yoga and other techniques be separated 
from the related conceptions of ultimate truth? It may be argued that 
adopting some of the indigenous methods of attaining relaxation 
conducive to meditation is one way of indigenizing Christianity in 
India. This raises a more fundamental question of the meaning of 
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indigenization. It cannot be understood apart from the principle of 
relevance. Further, the most important question is the content of 
meditation. There is certainly a place for mystical interpretation of 
Christian experience. But such interpretation will be relevant only if 
it is rooted in the eternal verities of the Christian Revelation. The 
danger in the Christian Church to-day is that people do not take time 
to reflect on the central truths of the Gospel. So the task of training in 
meditation and devotional life is not merely one of providing the tech- 
niques of individual spiritual discipline, but of relating personal 
devotion to worship in the Church, the observance of the Christian 
Calendar and the right use of the Bible for preaching, as well as the 
Church’s pronouncements on social, political and other ethical issues, 
J. R. CHANDRAN AND K. BAaGo 
BANGALORE 





CHURCH AND STATE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WHERE WE STAND: ARCHBISHOP CLAYTON’S CHARGES 1948-57, 
CHIEFLY RELATING TO CHURCH AND STATE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Edited by C. T. Woop. London: Oxford University Press. 
6s. 1960. 


HE withdrawal of the Union of South Africa from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations throws into even greater prominence 
the stand taken by Christian bodies in South Africa (apart from the 
Dutch Reformed Churches) against the doctrine and policy of Apartheid 
as promoted by the Nationalist Party. This book is therefore a timely 
production, for it distils the Christian spirit as it was shown forth by 
Geoffrey Clayton, Archbishop of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa from the year in which the Nationalist Government assumed 
power until his death in 1957. ‘It was during these years,’ writes 
Archdeacon Wood (who has compiled this selection from Archbishop 
Clayton’s diocesan and provincial charges), ‘that the various Acts 
appeared, like successive hammer blows, until today they entrench the 
ideology of apartheid in all departments of our common life.’ 
These addresses, although Anglican, in that they express the mind 
of Archbishop Clayton and also, supremely well, the best thought 
within the Church he was called to serve, are nonetheless of great value 
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to men of all denominations, for they powerfully enunciate an attitude 
to race which is widely challenged in South Africa. 

It should not be imagined that these episcopal and archiepiscopal 
charges are a series of fulminations against Apartheid. On the contrary 
they are almost wholly positive, dealing with the doctrine of man as the 
child of God, patiently and constructively expounding principles on 
which alone the good life can be based. Trenchant criticisms of the 
enactments of the present Government are there, but they arise spon- 
taneously from the Archbishop’s assessment of the duties of the 
Church. These duties, both pastoral and evangelistic, are demonstrated 
at every level—physical, intellectual and spiritual—and, throughout, in 
relation to the demands of daily life. The reader finds himself in the 
presence of a great churchman who, as the passing years bring increasing 
dangers and problems, offers to his clergy and people a series of 
prophetic and courageous messages which illuminate their minds, 
strengthen their resolve and communicate that indomitable spirit which 
was the hall-mark of Geoffrey Clayton’s ministry. All through these 
pages he recollects that the Church’s necessary work is prayer ; and it is 
wholly appropriate that he should emphasize that ‘the kneeling hamlet 
drains the chalice of the grapes of God’. 

There may be some who would have preferred to find denunciation 
rather than controlled and balanced analysis. But it was typical of the 
author of these addresses that he was capable of penetrating more 
deeply than most into the racial policy of the Nationalist Government 


_ and of seeing clearly where this must inevitably lead and yet at the 


same time of producing calm and restrained statements which were 
always charitable, always the antithesis of diatribe. He shows himself 
to have been not only a statesman but also a true father-in-God to all 
whom he sought to serve. Only in one place is sounded the clarion call 
of defiance and that is in the Archbishop’s last letter, written im- 
mediately before his death, in which he warns the Prime Minister that 
if the Native Laws Amendment Bill were to become law he would be 
unable to obey it or to counsel his clergy to do so. 

This book is more than a historical record, more even than a torch 
for the dark present, it is the distillation of the deepest thought of a 
great and fearless Christian whose inspiration and example will help 
to strengthen all Christians in their resolve to remain steadfast. 

A. E. A. SULSTON 

LONDON 
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LESSONS FROM THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


THE GERMAN PHOENIX: MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE CHURCH IN 
GERMANY. By FRANKLIN HAMLIN LiTTELL. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday. $3.95. 1960. 


[IN this book Dr Littell seeks to make the present situation of the 
Church in Germany understandable to American readers, setting out 
the background, history and consequences of the struggle of the 
churches between 1933 and 1945. At the central point of interest we 
find the Kirchentag and the Evangelical Academies, with which Dr 
Littell, through many years of residence in Germany, has had particu- 
larly close links. This is a good and necessary undertaking. We do 
indeed endeavour in the oecumenical movement to learn to know and 
understand the doctrines, structures and ways of worship of other 
churches, but for the most part we know far too little of the spiritual 
and practical areas of debate in which these churches are placed and 
through which they have been formed. Dr Littell embarks upon 
wide-ranging investigations and makes clear not only the struggle of 
the churches but also the reorientation of Evangelical Christendom in 
Germany as a result of its release from the culture-religion of the 
nineteenth century, the state tutelages which tethered it to conservative 
forces and led to an ‘inwardness’ which turned away from the world, 
such as was frequently to be found in pietistic circles. 

The emergence, in the Kirchentag, of a lay movement ready to give 
living witness to its faith, the new form of debate and of fellowship in 
the Evangelical Academies and in the student associations, the deter- 
mination to take part in political, cultural and social tasks to be seen 
in the German churches of today are, for Dr Littell, not merely some- 
thing that he presents as a matter of history. For him, rather, there is 
always the underlying question, what conclusions, for their own church 
life, should be drawn by the churches in America, who, in his opinion, 
are within sight of falling into that same dangerous culture-religion, 
The detailed final chapter is in fact devoted to this precise question— 
“What can Americans learn?’. In this connexion the author is thinking, 
not so much of the Kirchentag itself—for America has long since 
developed its own forms of mass evangelism—but of the small circles 
of the Evangelical student bodies as forms of discussion and of living, 
and of the rediscovery of the lay initiative, once prominent in America 
but to-day largely orientated towards the Church’s internal life. 
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American and German readers may well have marginal criticisms of 
this book to make, but that is what the author wants. For his book 
shows itself to be truly oecumenical through the way in which it calls 
and leads the churches to consider, in mutual give-and-take, the common 
commission of Christendom in the world to-day. 

HANFRIED KRUGER 

FRANKFURT / MAIN 





‘THE INVISIBLE MONASTERY’ 


LA PRIERE DE JEsUS POUR L’ UNITE CHRETIENNE. By MAURICE VILLAIN, 
S.M. Paris/Tournai: Casterman. NF.6. 1960. 


i key author of this deeply moving book of ‘oecumenical devotion’ 
is widely recognized as the successor of the late Abbé Paul 
Couturier (whose biography he has written). And there are many 
outside his own communion who look for his contributions to the 
‘invisible Monastery’. 

Pére Villain’s book is set in the context of the present-day develop- 
ments in the movement towards unity, seen in the Roman Catholic 
Church with its plans for the Oecumenical Council; in the Orthodox 
Churches; and in the World Council of Churches and its efforts to 
lay the foundations for unity in thought, sacraments and action— 
‘difficiles certes, peu concluants jusqu’ici, mais d’une admirable 
persévérance’. The book is shot through with the conviction that it is 
only in union with the eternal prayer of Christ that any efforts towards 
unity can be effective. 

The work is centred on eight key-words in the prayer of Jesus in 
John 17—‘the Hour’; ‘the Glory’; ‘the Name’; ‘the Apostles’; ‘the 
Believers’; ‘the Unity’; ‘the World’; with a concluding chapter on 
‘Father, I will’. Each word is treated to show its connexion not only 
with the Gospels, but with the Biblical use in general. It is thus admir- 
ably suited for retreats, or in a Good Friday meditation. 

As an example of the tone of charity and wisdom which marks this 
admirable work, one turns to the section in which the author asks 
himself whether the prayer of Jesus embraces not only individuals, 
but also the groups themselves, so long severed from one another by 
bitter memories and varying traditions: 

In the silence of my prayer, I contemplate Christ, while he regards the whole 
company of Christians, my brothers, for whom he is praying. He is not going to 
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take up their faults, their deficiencies, their feebleness—for if he did, who could 
endure? But he calls down upon them without ceasing the Father’s pity, for the 
healing of the sins of separation, the love and light of the Spirit, to the end that they 
may enter into spiritual emulation with one another, to reach out all the more 
towards the ideal as they see it. 

Pére Villain dedicates his book ‘aux fréres et aux sceurs du Monastére 
invisible’. May the number of such love-filled interceders for unity be 
greatly increased and strengthened by it. 

H. W. NEWELL 

LYMINSTER, SUSSEX 





MUSLIM PRAYER MANUALS 


Musiim Devotions: A Study of Prayer-Manuals in Common Use, 
By Constance E. Papwick. London: S.P.C.K. 35s. 1961. 


5 ies qualities of this book kindle in the perceptive reader a grateful 
admiration. It has an inspired point of departure, namely that 
popular ‘liturgies’ still in general and daily use among the devout of 
Islam would yield the most authentic knowledge of actual Muslim 
existence in its spiritual range and reach. It wisely dissociates that 
objective from more academic and abstract questions of liturgical 
history in Islam, claiming rightly that to pursue these erudite issues 
would have obscured the proper emphasis on a living worship in its 
human reality. 

Yet no one should be disarmed by the writer’s gentle modesty or 
allow himself to miss the truth that here is a pioneer work that deserves 
his unstinted thanks as a truly notable achievement of Christian 
Islamics. Academic Islamicists have been almost unanimously pre- 
occupied with texts and treatises, with theology and institutions, with 
what befits encyclopediae but for that very reason largely misses folk. 
Muslim Devotions, though served by a ripe experience and a careful 
scholarship, keeps close to the rea! Islam as it is evident in the vade 
mecums of Nubian servants and Sudanese doorkeepers in Cairo, and 
‘the devout souls everywhere for whom the manuals are spiritual guides’ 
(p. xxii). 

To conjecture, as one may, that the world they disclose is every- 
where battered by the sophistications and bewilderments of the 
twentieth century, its nationalisms and its technology, is only to make 
this discerning presentation all the more a grateful thing. There is 
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something more enduring in Miss Padwick’s realms than the fascinat- 
ing world which Mr Wilfred Thesiger felt he had captured in Arabian 
Sands within an ace of its demise. And they have a resilience less 
exposed to change than desert nomadism, since they have to do with 
the territory of the soul and the eternity in men’s hearts. 

Yet the mention of Mr Thesiger’s story of a travelling friendship 
eliciting the knowledge of a rarely trodden world is apt on other 
grounds. For the stuff of this book has been patiently gathered by 
personal contacts. The dust from which it has been gleaned is not that 
of the museum and the library, but of the sug and the pavement where 
the book-pedlar opens his wares or the grocer hides his prayer-books 
with his rice and grain. It is worth remembering that the manuals are 
almost all pocket-size, as small as diaries. The writer’s collection 
which this book distils into a single source informs the reader from 
Aden to Tunis, from Lahore to Omdurman. Behind his convenience 
are more than two decades of the author’s journeys. How the old 
traditionalists would have approved her, despite her professed 
indifference (so wise in this case) to isndd (p. xxi). 

If we have sufficiently alerted the reader to his indebtedness, a 
general review of this kind may perhaps concern itself with two further 
points: the analytical and the meditative. Muslim Devotions combines 
these admirably. 

Part 1 discusses the ‘Type Names for Devotions’, from which the 
variety of liturgical expression and concept may be understood. Here 
the essentials of the ritual prayer, or Salat, with added elements, are 
distinguished from the forms of piety deriving from the mystical 
orders (whether or not the printing and publishing of the manuals is 
in any way Official or their users actual members). Part 2 moves on 
to ‘The Threshold of the Prayer Rite’ with a study of the Call, the 
Intention and the Prayers of Mediation and Confrontation. Then 
follows the major segment of the book (170 pages) treating the varieties 
of devotional terminology and attitude, including the worship of praise, 
tefuge-seeking, forgiveness-seeking, the calling down of blessing, 
penitence, the Name and the greeting. Saints in worship, etc., follow, 
with appendices. 

In the framework of this arrangement, reflection continually emerges 
to remind the reader of parallels outside Islam and of dimensions of 
meaning or postures of spirit that deserve a Christian kinship. The 
Christian must be ready also for a sensitive perception of what differs. 
Not here, in general, the chaste, disciplined structure of the Latin 
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Collect, nor the practice of studied connexion between Divine attribute 
and mortal petition. Often in Muslim devotion it is enough to invoke 
God by one of His names (Yd Fattdh ‘O Opener’), and by the mere 
ejaculation in effect to call upon Him to be that thing in the petitioner’s 
setting, without the latter attempting to particularize what the Divine 
self-fulfilment would mean or entail. 

Here is a world more like a mosaic than a symphony, comparable 
to a meandering river in its recurrent turns of phrase, where ‘the mind 
and heart may be borne along in a gentle undulation’ (p. xxix). Yet 
it is a world which shows many sacramental things, despite the firm 
unitary insistence of Islam against the sensuous in worship, out of 
fear of idolatry. Whether merely superstitious or deeply aspiring, the 
prayer of this devotion ‘feels’ as well as speaks its way towards a re- 
sponsive heaven. Beneath the whole study, in which the purposes and 
instincts of a life-time in the patient Christian service of Islam are 
fulfilled, Miss Padwick sets the sure confidence that in knowing our 
fellows across the frontiers of creeds, as they are in their art of worship, 
lies the most vital hope of fellowship into Christ. It is this, with all 
its competent industry and imagination, that makes Muslim Devotions 
a book to hail, a field of discovered treasure. 

KENNETH CRAGG 

CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 





TOWARDS MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


Gop oF Justice: A STUDY IN THE ETHICAL DOCTRINE OF THE QUR’AN. 
By Daup Ransakr. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 30 Gid. 1960. 


cE is not given to many scholars, Islamicists or otherwise, to have 
been connected, while the right side of forty, with five seats of Higher 
Education—in the case of Dr Daud Rahbar, Punjab, Cambridge, 
McGill, Ankara and now Hartford, where he is pursuing the research 
into Quranic beginnings, research of which this massive volume 
constitutes the first-fruits. Like the late Minister of Education in 
India (Abu’l Kalam Azad) Dr Rahbar early became familiar with 
Arabic. He belongs to the second generation of oriental Orientalists, 
since his father was a pupil of Professor E. G. Browne. Professor 
Guillaume, who contributes a Foreword, says that the thesis ‘appeared 
[to me] to be the most original and interesting thesis on the Qur’an 
which I have read for many years’. It is good to realize that in this vast 
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field of Islamic studies Oxford and Cambridge are not in competition 
but in collaboration! We have listened in the same afternoon in 
Jerusalem to Dr Cragg and Dr Rahbar and, like others, felt profoundly 
thankful that the succession to Sell and Gairdner was assured. 

God of Justice contains twenty chapters (about half the volume) 
devoted to the theme of an examination into the original sense of 
Quranic phrases which the author considers to have been blurred in 
course of time, whether by tradition or usage or even assumption. 
Is it possible to be Islamic and not necessarily Quranic; is it possible 
to be ‘Christian’ without the New Testament foundation that should 
be basic? Here we have a search after truth expressed in words and 
phrases—something not unlike the recent endeavours to translate the 
New Testament ‘understandably’. The difference is that Dr Rahbar’s 
work has not yet led to a corporate translation of the Qur’an into any 
language. This is an ethical approach to Quranic thought, which means 
a presentation of the nature of God as the ‘Strict Judge’. The author 
holds that the ‘jumbled mass of the so-called Ninety-Nine Most 
Beautiful Names of God’ is erroneous exegesis and responsible for 
misunderstandings (over a long period), for it has led to the conception 
of God as ‘capricious’ being taken for granted. (The lists of the Names 
are not consistent, while some are Quranic by inference only and 
others arbitrary.) It is no surprise that the earlier section of the book 
discusses the metaphysical significance of God’s reality and the group of 
characteristics which surround the doctrine of ‘Predestinarianism’. “We 
have not come across a single verse . . . to prove that the Qur’an 
contains the idea of God’s foreknowledge of human conduct’ (63). 
This subject has always been a burning question for an enlightened 
world (Semitic, and then European); What did these teachers intend, 
St Paul or St Augustine, Muhammad or John Calvin? Muslims and 
Christians, we think again. 

There is one important impression left by the perusal of this book. It 
is not just thinking again, for the reader cannot but be struck by the 
frank criticisms of our predecessors, including al-Ghazali, Noldeke 
and Macdonald. This is all of a piece with the bravery of pioneering 
(possibly the author had some trouble in persuading his supervisor 
at the outset of his adventure that he was on the right lines!). There is 
as well a meticulous concern to find out what a word means in its 
context. It is this that accounts for the painstakingly contrived appen- 
dices which, numbering eleven, form the second half of the book. Here 
are all the contexts for which anyone could wish. It is perhaps in 
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Book 4 that the greatest appreciation of this attempt to be disastrously 
(for some) constructive will be found. This may be because the subjects 
are those which so closely relate the ethical nature of God to His 
attitudes towards, not just mankind as a whole, but (as in the chapter 
on Divine Mercy) towards groups and individuals. It comes alive with 
Rahma evident not just in the provision of livelihood and guidance to 
human generations as a whole, but in the succession of individuals 
(chiefly prophets and not all biblical, but that is not of much account) 
not excluding the ‘youths of the cave’. The Christian should appreciate 
the Quranic dictum on Jesus—that ‘we will make him a sign unto man 
and a mercy from us’ (166). We are grateful too for the discussion on 
the ‘sound and ambiguous verses’—the chapter can be read by itself 
and noted for study by the new generation of missionaries; though 
this is one of the books that should find a place on the shelves of every 
mission station or its equivalent to-day. It is also to be hoped that 
knowledge that such a book exists should lead to that concern for 
Muslim-Christian relationships which might well characterize more 
than it does the personnel of Anglo-Saxon theological colleges. This 
book is in line with the ‘doctrine’ of ‘Communication’. It must be 
regarded as a contribution not merely to learning but to human life 
in the increasing interpenetration of the Muslim and Christian worlds. 
E. F. F. BIisHoP 
REDHILL, SURREY 





INDO-PAKISTANI ISLAM 


ISLAM IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By Murray Titus. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. Rs 3. 1959. 


HIS book is a revised edition of the author’s Indian Islam (Oxford 
University Press, 1930) brought up-to-date in the light of more 
recent developments in the Indian sub-continent, especially the creation 
of Pakistan and its religious implications, and also using more recent 
works on the subject. Events, however, always seem to keep abreast 
of writings: the constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 
from which the author quotes, was also abrogated by the new 
revolutionary régime in October, 1958. 
A good comprehensive work of both scholarship and insight on the 
religio-cultural development of Islam in India is still to be written. 
Dr W. C. Smith’s detailed and able work, Modern Islam in India, deals 
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only with the modern period. Indo-Pakistani Muslims themselves have 
recently made a beginning both in Urdu and in English (I. H. Qureshi: 
Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1960), but a great deal of spade-work will 
have to be done before a work such as we envisage is possible. Dr Titus 
himself lays no tall claims: ‘The ground is so unbroken, the field is 
so vast—and one’s lack of knowledge in such an enormous field is such 
a handicap, that it has been difficult to make progress’ (preface, p. vi). 

The work is an informative compilation of facts, for western readers, 
about Indo-Pakistani Islam, but due to this very fact, in our judgment, 
it is not a ‘religious history’ but a history of a religious community ; 
it gives the external career of the Muslim community rather than its 
inner development and evaluation in religious terms. It would certainly 
be difficult for a Muslim to recognize in this work his religious history 
in India. The bulk of the book is, indeed, devoted to the relationship 
of the Muslim community to the Hindus and its attitude to them. 
But Dr Titus should perhaps have discussed the Hindu’s attitude and 
relationship to the Muslim, of which hardly anything is said. It is 
because of the largely political rather than religious content of the book 
and because of the imbalance of its point of view that, in its overall 
impression, it has come to picture Isiam as intolerant. 

At the political level, the Muslims were undoubtedly severe to the 
Hindus in the early period of the Sultanate. This was the logical 
consequence of a situation in which a small minority ruled a vast 
majority and law and order had to be ensured. At the social level, 
however, the case is very different. There it was the Muslim who faced 
the Hindu stigmatization of him as Milecha (unclean, filthy) far more 
than vice versa. But Dr Titus has nothing to say about this. He praises 
al-Berdni’s liberality and his unstinted love of learning, but he overlooks 
al-Beriini’s statements (at the beginning of his Kitdb al-Hind) about 
the social exclusiveness and narrow-mindedness of the Hindus. Indeed, 
when carefully studied, the book sheds more light on Dr Titus’s 
conception of Islam—as a sorry tale of official Islamic barbarism—than 
on its religious history. His preoccupation with the ‘intolerance’ of 
Islam (despite his description of the peaceful spread of Islam in chapter 
3) emerges almost as an obsession throughout the book and he closes 
by saying, ‘But the future glory of Islam in India and Pakistan will be 
shown in the extent to which it truly demonstrates a spirit of tolerance, 
peace, brotherhood. .. .’ 

The religious situation of Akbar, the eclectic Mughal emperor, 
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remains a mystery. Dr Titus seems to be justified in saying that the two 
free-thinking brothers, Abul Fadl and Faydi, were not so much the 
cause of Akbar’s aversion from orthodox Islam but rather were men 
whose minds ran along with his. One could even go so far as to say that 
probably, knowing his bent of mind, they followed his wishes and 
supplied him with arguments. But both the character of Akbar’s 
religion and his motivations are enigmatic. That he completely broke 
loose from Islam and, further, that he wanted a synthetic state-religion 
and, above all, an eclectic state-law, is contradicted by the statement 
which he issued, according to which, although he reserved for himself 
the right to exercise his prerogative, he was to exercise it within the 
body of opinions of the Muslim jurists (not with reference to non-Islamic 
law): ‘If there be a variance of opinion among the Mujtahids [Muslim 
jurists] upon a question of religion . . .” etc. (Titus, p. 166, n. 2). 
Further, the evidence makes it impossible to hold that his religious 
attitude was determined entirely or even primarily by the political 
motive of bringing about unity between the Muslims and the Hindus in 
the interests of the State, although this consideration certainly played a 
réle. The primacy of the political motivation is, indeed, a myth. For, 
in his religious scheme, a very central place was occupied by the Sacred 
Fire, a clearly Zoroastrian doctrine. From the political point of view, 
this was a singular mistake, for the Parsee community was an almost 
insignificant minority. This is not the place in which to go into details 
on this point, but the Zoroastrian cult may well have come to Akbar 


not through the Parsees but through the spread of the Persian De Tit i 


doctrine of the so-called ‘Philosophy of Illumination’ (Jshrdq). Dr Titus 
hastens to mention that the Muslims rejected this religious amalgam but 
forgets that the ‘tolerant’ Hindu rejected it with equal force. 

Dr Titus does not appear to be informed on the Muslim reaction to 
Akbar and on the powerful movement to reform Sufism from within 
Sufism, initiated by Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi, called Mujaddid-i-Alif+ 
Thani (‘Renovator of the Second Millennium’). Indeed, he knows 
nothing about Sirhindi and does not identify the person to whom th 


name refers (p. 130). But it was largely through Sirhindi that the break 


of Sufism with antinomian mysticism in India occurred (cf. my book 
on him to be published by the Historical Society of Pakistan). 

In his chapter ‘Islam in its Hindu environment’, Dr Titus draws 4 
picture which suggests that Islam began its career in India as a pur 


and separate entity but that gradually the Muslims succumbed to the 


Hindu environment and borrowed Hindu customs. In fact the Islam 
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the Indian converts was ab initio not pure, but mixed with the previous 
Hindu customs of these converts. Gradually, the influence of the 
orthodox Ulama was brought to bear and the process of islamization 
progressed as time went on. 

There are a few misprints of certain Muslim names: Madani, for 
instance, is written throughout Madini, Mujeeb as Majeeb. 

If the necessary precautions, suggested by the foregoing criticisms, 
are exercised in the reading of the book, it will constitute a useful 
introduction to a study of Islam in India. 

FAZLUR RAHMAN 

INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES, 

MONTREAL 





INTERVIEWS WITH JAPANESE BUDDHISTS 


LIVING BUDDHISM IN JAPAN: A report of interviews with Ten Japanese 
Buddhist leaders. Prepared By YOsHIRO TAMURA, in collabora- 
tion with WILLIAM P. WooparD. Tokyo: International Institute 
for the Study of Religions. Y.400. 1961. 


HE author of this book, who is Associate Professor of Buddhism 

in Toyo University, Tokyo, and a Research Associate of the 
International Institute for the Study of Religions, Tokyo, arranged 
interviews with ten Japanese Buddhist scholars and leaders who 
represent respectively some important Buddhist sects (Zen, Jodo Shin, 
Nichiren, Jodo, Tendai). Each interview lasted two hours. The wording 
of each question was exactly formulated and is available at the Institute. 
The book here discussed, with a foreword by Hajime Nakamura, 
Professor of Indian Philosophy in Tokyo University, contains a 
summary of that report, in its Japanese form—not in its English 
translation—revised and approved by the persons interviewed. 

The contents of the book, that is to say, the interviews, are divided 
into ten topics: 1. the meaning of human life; 2. happiness; 
3, misfortune; 4. social reform; 5. health and faith; 6. the prob- 
lem of sin; 7. death; 8. Buddha and pure land; 9. non-killing; 
10. Buddhism and the emperor-system. The book closes with an essay 
by Shin’ichiro Imaoka, a member of the Japan Free Religion League, 
‘Impressions and Evaluation’, and by very spirited aphoristic com- 
ments by six younger Buddhist scholars who were invited by the 
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Institute to discuss the results of the interviews. Everything has thus 
been done to give an objective representation of ‘living Buddhism 
in Japan’, ‘acquired only by means of direct contact with persons who 
are actually living as Buddhists’ (p. iii). The editor stresses that ‘the 
thinking of the common worshipper is not considered’, but he assures 
us that ‘in the near future, further studies will be made which it is hoped 
will present a cross-section’ of it (p. vi). 

Seven of the ten themes show that the same problems, questions 
and riddles strike people, especially young people, in Japan and in the 
West. The Japanese answers differ not only from the western but also 
vary considerably among the Buddhists interviewed—from the old 
optimistic Zen phrase, ‘Nichi-nichi kore ko-nichi’ (‘day after day is a 
good day’) to some very pessimistic utterances about the value of life 
to-day and the significance of morality and religion for it. ‘In com- 
parison with western youth, that of Japan can on the whole be said 
to have less of a general sense of religion. The reason for this must lie 
in the fact that youth lacks religious education, rather than because 
religious authority has been destroyed’ (p. 6). Again and again we find 
references to Christianity. Very interesting are the last three, especially 
as regards the Buddhist and Japanese topics. Here, too, the Christians 
are addressed : ‘Bansui Doi, a Japanese poet, composed a poem to the 
effect that Kannon was born as Christ at Bethlehem. . . . Therefore, it 
is ridiculous for Buddhists and Christians to oppose each other... 
More extremely speaking, it is unnecessary to say that Christians 
should be converted to Buddhism. Since Christ was born as an in- 
carnation of Kannon, we can worship Christ as he is’ (p. 57). And it is 
a Chief Abbot of Tendai Buddhism who is speaking. How insignificant 
things that are a lifelong cause of disturbance to us Christians can 
become in Buddhism. Sh. Imaoka writes that ‘Buddhism as presented 
here is a form of humanism, which can be understood by any human 
being’ (p. 70). There we can hardly agree. What he, as a Japanese, 
regards as generally understandable is Japanese-coloured humanism 
and as such it is not so easily comprehensible for us in the West. But 
with his other impression we are in accord: “The views of these men 
seem to be rather indefinite. . . . I should like to see the participants 
wrestle with these problems with more force and clarity’ (p.77ff). Can 
we really expect this of them? They are Japanese Buddhists. 

GERHARD ROSENKRANZ 

Tiibingen 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF EDUCATION: A Symposium. Edited by EoMUND 
FULLER. Newhaven: Yale University Press. $1.45. London: 
Oxford University Press. 11s 6d. 1961. 


VANGELIZATION and education are the great twin tasks of the 

Christian forces in a world increasingly secularized. But what is 
Christian education? Is it a campaign to be pursued alongside the 
immense activity of the secular schools and colleges? Should it, and 
can it be, integrated with all the forms of culture prevalent in Society? 
Or, can it be achieved only through institutions dominated by the 
churches? Does it depend ultimately upon the teacher—of whatever 
subject? What is the relation of education to worship? 

These and similar questions are the subject of the papers by out- 
standing people, Anglican, Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox and 
Protestant, and the excerpts from the discussions among some five 
hundred teachers of every type, gathered together in this arresting and 
thought-provoking “Yale Paperbound’. The emphasis throughout 
is not upon method but upon concept. At no point, however, is the 
background of our common life forgotten. Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s analysis of how present-day secularism, with its belief in 
progress or in an idealized materialist State, developed, why these 
secular faiths have failed and a new turning towards religion appears, 
and what is the task of relating freedom (God’s as well as man’s) to the 
structures and essences of life revealed by science, and of correlating 
faith with reason, is masterly and fundamental. The Rev. Dr W. G. 
Pollard, Executive Director, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
and chairman of the ‘seminar’, pleads for a renaissance of the Judaeo- 
Christian root of our civilization as against the current power of the 
Hellenic, but believes that this can come only as inspired teachers catch 
and spread a new religious vitality. Father John Murray thinks that the 
two roots have historically become one, and that we should do well to 
look back to the great synthesis which Origen sought in the Christian 
School of Alexandria. Father Georges Florovsky refutes the assumption 
that culture is incompatible with Christianity, though the culture of 
particular epochs may rightly have called forth the opposition of 
Christians, and concludes that ‘the true solution of the perennial 
problem of the relationship between Christianity and culture lies in the 
effort to convert the natural mind to the right faith, and not in the 
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denial of cultural tasks’. In line with this is Professor Harris Harbison’s 
striking discussion of liberal education and Christian education. ‘A 
liberal education,’ he says, ‘can be illuminated by Christianity provided 
that the Christian education which complements it is liberal’ and is not 
merely ‘narrow, highly dogmatic Christian instruction. Between a 
truly liberal education and a truly liberal Christianity there can be a 
relationship of unlimited creative possibilities’. How this may be 
attained at the very heart of life is made singularly clear by Professor 
Massey Shepherd, Jr, in his thrilling yet most practical exposition of 
worship—the Liturgy—as an integrating, co-ordinating and harmoniz- 
ing factor underlying the Christian concept of education. The familiar 
issue of whether a committed, practising Christian teacher ought to 
give expression to his own particular convictions is trenchantly met by 
Bishop Stephen Bayne, who, speaking on ‘God is the Teacher’, leaves 
us in no doubt that personal Christian commitment and neutralism 
are irreconcilable—though that affords no excuse for mere propaganda. 
Truth is one. 

To review such a book is difficult, so rich and varied is the treasure of 
ideas and of experience poured into it by the writers. We can but say 
that it is a fertilizing contribution to more fruitful thinking of the kind 
that issues in constructive action. The writers have higher education 
chiefly in view. One wonders what would have resulted from a frank 
confrontation of the challenge to any Christian idea of education 
presented by the exclusion of even the teaching of Scripture in the 
primary and secondary schools of the nation, or any recognition of the 
fact that ignorance and misconception, indifference or antagonism 
among college students may in large measure be due to this separation 
between ‘education’ and ‘religion’ throughout their schooldays. Some 
speakers evinced a fear lest the introduction of religious teaching in 
the school curriculum might still further devaluate it and desiccate it 
as a ‘subject’, and a minor one at that, as has been the case with many 
‘Bible’ courses in American colleges. But experience elsewhere has 
shown that this is by no means necessarily so, especially when school 
worship is regarded as even more important than teaching, though of 
course the two, to be effective, must be vitally’ related, as both of them 
must be to life. For, as Dr Shepherd says, ‘the experience of Christian 
worship is clearly one and the same with the goal of Christian education. 
It is what the Gospel calls salvation.’ 

Basit A. YEAXLEE 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
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PROBLEMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 


EDUCATING YOUNG NATIONS. By W. E. F. WarD. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1960. 


5 tomate’ years ago a young Englishman joined the Colonial Service. 
Since then he has taught infants, trained teachers and lectured to 
university students in Ghana; has directed education in Mauritius; 
has been educational adviser to the Secretary of State and, in this last 
capacity, has worked for ten years with Unesco. This is the experience 
of Mr Ward, who discusses ‘the characteristic problems of educating 
colonial peoples, and what can be done to solve them’. 

He finds the scene so vast, varied and changing that it defies generali- 
zation, and achievements in the educational field too little known 
outside these countries. ‘Many educationists,’ he writes, ‘are incredulous 
if they are told that students in Africa act Shakespeare or Gilbert and 
Sullivan, use the calculus, perform chemical analysis, translate Tacitus, 
play Mozart, or dissect a frog.’ 

Mr Ward sees the root probiem of education in most colonies as 
lack of money. The inadequate educational facilities, which stem from 
this fact, are similar to those in poor independent states; so ‘political 
status is quite irrelevant to the teachers’ professional problems’. Yet 
there is a difference—a psychological one—between education in a 
colony and in an independent state. With a number of educated and 
politically active people in a colony, a tension arises, and the people 
suspect a political motive behind quite simple professional decisions. 

Colonial peoples formerly had their own indigenous education. 
Mr Ward has ‘seen too much of the courtesy, generosity and integrity 
of non-Christian Africans living in a tribal society ever to claim that 
Christianity, or Western education in general, could make them more 
courteous, generous and honest’. Since western commerce, with its 
emphasis on individualism, weakens these links of tribal society, a new 
standard has to be found and education has to provide it. This partly 
explains why in British territories much of education is still managed by 
voluntary agencies, among which the Christian churches are prominent. 

At first, Mr Ward points out, the aims of western education were 
limited: the missionaries wanted their members to be able to read, 
write and live virtuous lives; and commercial houses and Governments 
needed subordinate staff. After the First World War the idea of educat- 
ing a nation arose, requiring at once a revision of the whole educationa 
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system which has to face, with poor resources, an increasing demand 
for schools in which to train statesmen and technicians. 

In general people want for their children an education comparable 
to that in Britain; and any necessary modifications should not lower 
the academic standard. But more urgent than the curriculum is the 
need for more teachers. Mr Ward stresses that the shortage of staff and 
equipment is a direct result of the poverty of the majority of colonies, 
Is the poverty due to exploitation? The eighteenth century idea that 
colonies were a source of wealth for the colonial Power lost 
the American colonies to Britain. In the nineteenth century Jaisser- 
faire prevailed in Britain and also in the colonies. Thus the private 
capitalist was free, for example, to keep wages down in Britain and in 
the colonies. In the last fifty years ideas have changed in Britain, and 
there have been corresponding changes in ideas about colonies. 
Marketing-boards, trade unions and co-operatives have been promoted 
by colonial Governments and protect their peoples now from exploita- 
tion. Most colonies are poor to-day because of too little production 
and lack of capital to develop their resources. 

Mr Ward compares the British way of working through the mother- 
tongue with the French way of working through French, believing the 
former to be generally better for a populous and more homogeneous 
community, the latter more suitable for small, heterogeneous com- 
munities. He envisages the development of some African languages into 
great literary languages and urges, as far as indigenous culture is 
concerned, more strenuous efforts to keep the arts and crafts alive 
in the schools until a spontaneous renaissance comes. 

The reluctance to send girls to school is seen as part of the formerly 
prevalent reluctance to send any children to school, in the case of 
girls, morality and convenience and some religions constituting further 
difficulties. The same reluctance, however, obtains even where women 
do not live a sheltered life but play an important part in their own 
right, as in West Africa. The solutions of the problem offered are 
strong domestic science departments, home economics courses as in 
America, and publicity. There should also be research into the 
curriculum and the teaching in the schools. 

The slow progress of technical education is shown to have been due 
mainly to the meagreness of opportunities of employment for tech- 
nically trained men. Technical education, moreover, was regarded 
merely as vocational training, and its general educational value is 
only now being realized. To deal with this problem the educationist 
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must look to those who bring about industrial development and who 
can offer the incentives of good jobs, prospects and social status. 

Mr Ward rightly draws attention to the particular importance of 
informal education. Good examples cited are Uwane’s method of 
farming in Uganda; the health and social welfare activities in Eastern 
Nigeria’s district of Udi; the literacy drive in Tanganyika and Northern 
Rhodesia; Ghana’s full-scale community development; and the 
efficient fashioning of canoes fitted with leeboards, originated by an 
amateur yachtsman who was a colleague of Mr Ward at Achimota. 

One special problem discussed is secondary school selection. The 
primary schools vary greatly in their efficiency, and both the examina- 
tion, which has to be in English, and the so-called intelligence tests, 
are fraught with difficulties of matter and setting. A great deal of work 
has still to be done to evaluate the results of selection examinations. But 
the biggest difficulty is an intense competition for secondary school 
places, (6,000 candidates, for instance, for 112 places in government 
secondary schools in Eastern Nigeria in 1953). 

Then there is the problem of education in a multi-racial society. 
Examples mentioned include Mauritius, Britain and Kenya, which is 
considered in detail. In Kenya the differing attitudes of the races have 
contributed to the disparity between the relative costs of European and 
African education, though the disparity has been rapidly narrowing 
since 1946. If education aims at the creation of a common nationhood 
it should be inter-racial at the secondary and higher stages; while at 
the primary stage, for cultural and educational reasons, it should be 
generally separate. A sudden expansion of the demand for education, 
after a period of slow development, is, moreover, something for which 
Governments must be prepared, building up reserves of teachers, firmly 
handling the problem of wastage and ensuring that there are a few 
institutions which can set standards of quality. 

Mr Ward has succeeded, with the utmost objectivity, in discussing 
most of the live problems of education in British colonies and other 
underdeveloped countries. Whether he is discussing the schools or the 
voluntary agencies, the fundamental problem of poverty or exploitation, 
he examines the facts completely and dispassionately and removes a 
number of misconceptions—a model of objective approach. 

In his concluding chapter he asks, with little hope, ‘How are we to 
teach integrity in administration when we are so few?’ But the position 
is not hopeless. One answer lies in a continuation of the partnership 
between Governments and the voluntary agencies. In Ghana, for 
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example, almost all the permanent heads of ministries are men and 
women who once sat at the feet of a missionary school-teacher. 


T. M. Kopwo MERCER 
LONDON 





AN ERA OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Dr Ipa: THE Story oF Dr IDA SCUDDER OF VELLORE. By Dorortny 
CLARKE WILSON. New York: McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 1959, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 1960. 


ne book is as much the story of an era as of the woman who| i 


lived through it and who bequeathed to succeeding generations in 
India her life’s work in the Christian Medical College of Vellore. 
The story opens at the beginning of this century, when missionary 
work in India was still almost at a pioneer stage, when Indian women 
who were sick could not be treated by male medical missionaries, 
It was the sudden sharp awareness of Indian women’s need which 
made Dr Ida, while still a schoolgirl in India with her doctor father, 
decide to take medical training in America and return to work among 
the women in her father’s mission. The story ends with the new free 
India, when an Indian woman has been Minister of Health in the 
Government and India’s five-year plans have included vast schemes for 
community development, with rural health centres for the villages. 
It detracts nothing from Dr Ida’s achievements to look first at the 
assets which she partly inherited and partly acquired in the course 
of her life. The Scudder family, as she and her supporters were never 
tired of telling, had a great record of missionary service in South 
India, many of them, like herself, as doctors. This family tradition 
brought her not only a sense of security in her chosen work, but all 
the warm affection and common interests of a large and growing 
family circle who met on mission stations in South India and on holidays 
in America. Her own family tradition was reinforced by the strong 
sense of belonging to the wider missionary group in South India, who 
met annually at Kodaikanal in the hot weather and who took counsé 
together on all questions of missionary policy. Behind them were the 
missionary societies of America, whom Dr Ida came to know so well 
in her financial campaigns on behalf of her medical school. 
During the days and nights crammed with activity, she had the 
secure background of a home life in Vellore, presided over for many 
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years by her mother and later by her friend Gertrude Dodd, and 
enlivened by the household of small children who were left in her care 
by dying mothers or who had been found abandoned and destitute. 

Her superb physical health gave her a driving energy which the heat 
of South India and the accelerating pace of her work never seemed to 
undermine. As her first act of dedication foreshadowed, she had the 
faculty of quick decision and immediate action—learned and practised 
in her work as a surgeon in hospital, but carried into every sphere. 

One of the problems of a biographer is how to combine the story 
of his subject’s development—the personal intimate aspects of a 
biography—with an adequate and well-balanced account of the time 
in which the man or woman lived and worked. There may be a third 
factor too: the ‘cause’ for which the person worked, which was in one 
sense moulded and made by what he did for it, and in another sense 
was born of a particular time and set of conditions. It seems essential 
to maintain a strong vein of historical and chronological sequence. 
One of the difficulties in following this biography closely is that there 
are no chapter headings, only numbers ; no table of contents indicating 
a time sequence or even a division of topics and events ; and no index. 
The book is written almost like a novel, with much reconstruction of 
settings and conversations, making one wonder from what sources 
they come. It is also difficult to follow the time sequence without turning 
over pages to find the date when a change occurred, and to check 
whether it was after one year, or five years or longer. 

The argument that a biography is more vivid if it concentrates on 
the person, and lets the external circumstances of his life fall into line 
behind the stages of personal development, does not seem valid in 
this case, for Dr Ida’s achievements belong to an era when social and 
political change in India, from being slow at first, quickened to a 
crescendo at the end. The period covered two world wars and the 
depression of the *thirties. It also saw notable advances in medical 
practice and in the attitudes of governments towards public health. 

Dr Ida’s work at Vellore passed through every phase from a small 
dispensary on a verandah to a full-scale co-educational medical 
college of university standing, with a university school of nursing as 
part of it and several related hospitals. Three aspects of this life work 
stand out. There was the heavy burden of having to raise money in 
America for each new stage of development at Vellore. Dr Ida, from 
receiving her first cheque for $10,000 for a women’s hospital, to the 
final efforts to raise more than a million dollars to up-grade the medical 
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college to university status, was never free from financial anxiety o 
from the constant necessity to adjust plans, which in turn needed 
greater financial support. 

Secondly, there was the task of finding and training Indian women 
to serve in the hospital as nursing and technical staff. In the light of 
India’s needs to-day, this aspect of her work may well have been her 
greatest single contribution, for she maintained throughout her career 
that personal, practical, sympathetic but exacting approach to new 
staff, new medical students and new nurses which called out ‘= thema 
growing devotion and responsibility in their profession and revealed 
their latent abilities. 

Thirdly, there was what can best be described as her “bridge-building’, 
She was continually creating ways of serving the Indian people, 
especially women and children, enlisting support from every available 
source. It might be putting up buildings, preparing training schedules, 
extending the famous roadside clinics to reach remote village people, 
using and creating confidence in new drugs and prophylactics. All these 
were a harnessing of need to the means to meet the need, a bridging 
of the gulf separating those who were sick from the possibilities of 
treatment and care. The bridges stretched from the churches of America 
to Vellore, from the Christian high-schools of South India to the 
Vellore medical and nursing schools, from the shining operating theatre 
and laboratories in Vellore itself to the table set up under a banyan 
tree on the roadside for cataract operations. And the secret of this 
bridge-building lay, as it always does, in the dedication of heart and 
mind and physical strength to a steadfast purpose which kept sights 
always raised, horizons always widening and unflinching faith in the 
grace of God. 

What do young men and women in medical, nursing and health 
work to-day find in this story? Does it appear as a page of history, 
relating events and achievements which would be almost impossible 
to duplicate anywhere to-day? Does it throw light on that shadowy 
borderland between dedication, a feeling of security and gradual or 
sudden achievement, of which all are aware who have a sense of 
vocation in their work? Does it give encouragement to those whos 
deep religious awareness is expressed in service rather than in words! 
(It was said of Dr Ida, in her final retirement to the hills, ‘She con 
templated, as always, by activity’.) 

Her outward circumstances can never be repeated: they belonged 
to a well-defined past era. Yet human needs for help in sickness are 
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still pressing in many areas of the world. Biographies of great doctors 
such as Dr Ida have inspired many to go and serve where the need 
seems greater, and the obstacles to success more formidable, than in 
our physically comfortable but mentally storm-racked western world. 
In either area, west or east, the doctor with a deep Christian conviction 
reaches and helps many. 
MARGARET READ 
LONDON 





RACE RELATIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


THE Two Nations: Aspects of the Development of Race Relations 
in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. By RICHARD Gray. Map. 
London: Oxford University Press. (Issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Race Relations.) 42s. 1960. 


HIS is the second book in an important trilogy on the Rhodesias 

and Nyasaland. Mr Philip Mason got as far as 1918 in The Birth 
of a Dilemma and covered the years 1953 to 1960 in Year of Decision. 
Dr Gray bridges the gap in The Two Nations, a title most aptly derived 
from words in Disraeli’s novel Sybil: ‘I was told that the Privileged 
and the People formed Two Nations.’ Between the two World Wars 
the generally accepted Two-Pyramid policy in Rhodesia envisaged 
the separate development of each nation in its own segregated sphere ; 
it differed from Apartheid mainly in being less doctrinaire. Dr Gray 
calls this part of his book ‘Averted Eyes’. One is reminded of the 
official in Kenya who, when asked what the Government was doing 
about ‘the Indian problem’, is alleged to have replied, “We are doing 
our best not to think about it’. The second part of the book, ‘Awaken- 
ings’, describes the abandonment of this policy and the slow surrender 
of privilege in an effort to achieve a common nationhood. It traces 
the growth of industrialization, the gradual acceptance of the fact 
that a permanent African urban population was inevitable and the 
even more gradual recognition of its implications, a recognition 
accorded all too often only under the stimulus of a strike. It shows 
how the most difficult problem of all was faced, ‘the dilemma of 
democratic ideals in a community divided. by race and history but 
united by economic developments’. The progress made is not belittled, 
but it did not encourage optimism. Had a foundation been prepared 

24 
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adequate to take the weight of Federation? The book closes on a bleak 
note of doubt: 


In Victorian England the existence of the two nations necessitated a leap in the 
dark ; if, after 1953, partnership was to succeed in Central Africa, some such leap 


be necessary, but the fence looked very high and the darkness seemed 
even more obscure. 


The work of the missionary societies is on the whole commended, 
but not uncritically. Mr Charles Matinga is quoted as complaining 
that ‘the missions have never tried to propose any scheme to relieve 
us from poverty and diseases’, but this is manifestly unjust to men 
like A. S. Cripps, Percy Ibbotson, E. D. Alvord and a whole army of 
unnamed missionaries to whose work there is much appreciative 
reference. Missions are not exempted, however, from the charge that 
in their concern for the plight of the rural areas in which their work 
began they were slow to re-group their forces to meet the challenges 
of urban life. There is a somewhat similar criticism of their admittedly 
great contribution to African education, that their preponderant 
concern with primary at the expense of secondary education meant 


that very few Africans ‘could easily and confidently enter the intellectual | i 


heritage of even the average European. . . . Education was doing very 


little to bridge the cultural gulf which separated the races and which | i 


was becoming more and more dangerous in the face of their growing 
economic interdependence’. Jeanes teachers, who in many ways 
typified the missionary approach, were at one stage of ‘untold value 
to the cause of Native education’, but one can understand the reaction 
of one of them who asked: 

Why do you tell us to make wooden spoons? Do you not want us to climb the ladder 
of civilization? We buy metal spoons from the store. Is it wrong for our children to 
want to be like the European? It is not easy for us to tell our children, ‘No, you must 
want to be native ; no, you must make spoons because it is hand and eye training’. 

Liberally-minded Rhodesians are probably now quoting with 
approval words written by Lord Lugard in 1923: 

Here is the true conception of the inter-relation of colour: complete uniformity 
in ideals, absolute equality in the paths of knowledge and culture, equal opportunity 
for those who strive, equal admiration for those who achieve; in matters social 
and racial a separate path, each pursuing his own inherited traditions, preserving 
his own race purity and race pride; equality in things spiritual, agreed difference 
in the physical and material. 

‘Agreed’ is a highly significant word. Is it realized, and accepted, 
how rapidly this difference is tending to zero? 
L. B. GREAVES 

LONDON 
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HAUSA GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 


GOVERNMENT IN ZAZZAU. By M. G. SmitH. Maps. London: Oxford 
University Press (for the International African Institute). 50s. 
1960. 


HERE can be discerned in the United Kingdom a re-orientation 

and a re-evaluation of African studies, a shift in emphasis that is 
also reflected in the publication policy of the spearhead of African 
studies there, the International African Institute. It has in the past few 
years moved beyond its hitherto specialized limits of strictly anthropo- 
logical studies and has begun to sponsor publications that have a 
marked historical and socio-political bias. Thus West African scholars 
have in this series had access in 1960 to not only the anthropological 
researches of Stenning and Bohannan but also to M. G. Smith’s study 
in political science, based on an anthropological approach to history, 
sub-titled ‘A Study of Government in the Hausa Chiefdom of Zaria 
in Northern Nigeria’. Dr Smith has already established an enviable 
reputation as an authority on Hausa society, through his monograph 
in the Colonial Research series and his painstaking contributions to the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute and to Africa; and the 
family fame has been enhanced by the remarkable narrative, Baba of 
Karo, written by his wife, Mary F. Smith. 

This new study, Government in Zazzau, is the outcome of fieldwork 
undertaken in Nigeria on a Colonial Social Science Research Council 
Fellowship. The germ of the book can be traced to the stimulus given 
to the author by the publication of two Hausa books, by Malam 
Hassan and Malam Shu’aibu, on the customs and history of the 
kingdom of Abuja; these were later published in English by the Ibadan 
University Press. Dr Smith draws heavily on this source and makes 
generous acknowledgment of the help received from these authors. 

Two points of terminology require to be set straight for those 
unfamiliar with the Northern Nigerian context. First, ‘Zazzau’ is, 
along with ‘Zegzeg’ and ‘Zakzak’, the old name for the modern emirate 
of Zaria. Secondly, the matter of ‘Hausa’ and ‘Fulani’. Though there is 
a tendency, inside as well as outside Nigeria, to think of Northern 
Nigeria as the Hausa country and to speak of the Fulani-Habe mixed 
stock as Hausa, this generalization not only ignores the millions of 
Christo-pagans and the nomadic Fulani (‘Bush’ Fulani), but also blurs 
the distinction between the pre-jihad Hausa peoples, better referred to 
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as ‘Habe’ then and ‘Hausa’ now, and the conquering Fulani flap 
bearing dynasties who have intermarried with the Habe and produce 
the bulk of that currently prestigeful class better known as ‘Settled’ o 
‘Town’ Fulani. 

Zaria is in many respects one of the classical Northern Nigerian 

emirates. At the same time, it possesses a unique feature, exploited by 
Dr Smith so’ successfully. When Zaria suffered the fate of the other 
Habe kingdoms and was conquered by the Fulani in the 1804 jihad, 
its court and government withdrew southwards to Zuba rather than 
submit and coalesce in the manner of their neighbours. Here, at Abuja, 
they prolonged their indigenous culture and governmental structure— 
even to-day the Emir of Abuja is often referred to as Sarkin Zazzau, the 
King of Zaria—so that there has long been a prima facie assumption 
that the Habe institutions of nineteenth century Abuja typified th 
Zaria ones of the pre-jihad period. Dr Smith has now validated this 
‘assumption of constitutional continuity’ in his examination of such 
features of the Habe constitution as status differentiation, kingship 
and rank organization of offices, which have persisted since 1804. That 
they have undergone redefinition in the past century and a half is not 
at issue; but, as Dr Smith observes in a key passage: 
Although the Fulani conquerors of Zazzau initially sought to preserve the Hak 
constitution so far as this was consistent with their religious and administrative 
ideas, they were constrained to abandon or alter many of the most distinctive and 
significant institutions of the Habe government under the pressures produced by 
their own political competition . - The British in this century, like the Fulani in the 
last, have tried to preserve the traditional constitution in so far as it was consistent 
with their own moral and administrative ideas. 

Leaving aside for subsequent consideration Dr Smith’s two theoretical 
chapters on ‘The Nature of Government’ and ‘Government and Struc 
tural Change’, we find the bulk of his book analysing the three govern 
mental systems in Zaria’s history. The first is that of post-jihad Abuja, 
where the king was neither marginal to policy-making, as were the 
Jukun or Shilluk rulers, nor an autocrat like the Zulu kings. Dr Smith 
satisfies us that this system can be accepted as representative of pre 
jihad Zaria. The second is mid-nineteenth century Fulani Zaria, 
characterized by its preoccupation with issues of succession, of alloca 
tion of offices, of competition for promotion and of surveillance by and 
dependence on the Sultan of Sokoto. The real danger that faced the 
Fulani government was that its credo of political competition might 
precipitate a coup d’état : ‘Between us Mallawa and Bornawa dynasties’, 
an informant told Dr Smith, ‘there is no hatred, but rivalry.’ Thirdly, 
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there is the period of the British Administration, developing from 
Lugard’s principles of Indirect Rule up to Nigeria’s first national 
elections. Throughout Zaria history, kingship has been the pivot of 
government : a single dynasty and a limited monarchy under the Habe, 
alternative dynasties and an administrative structure under the Fulani, 
a puzzled monarchy, balanced between the Protectorate Government 
and the administration of the Native Authority, under the British. In 
this last context, Dr Smith brings out clearly the confusion in the 
emirs’ minds created by the British insistence on administrative offences 
rather than political ones as sufficient grounds for dismissal. The 
British Administration is treated to some rough handling—not for 
nothing, it seems, runs the local rumour that administrative pressure 
was brought to bear on the author in order to tone down some of his 
strictures in his 1955 monograph—and he sums up the current (1950) 
government of Zaria emirate as ‘an autocracy ineffectively supervised 
by the British’, wkose population remains defenceless against the 
Zaria office-holders and unable to complain to the British officials 
‘largely due to the rules established by the British Administration to 
govern its relations with the Northern emirates’. 

One of the most original and significant features in this study is the 
thorough analysis of status and office in the emirate. In the old Habe 
kingdom status was resolved simply by whether a man was free or 
slave. The former group was divided into three major divisions, royalty, 
mallams (those versed in Quranic teaching) and others, the last-named 
being further split into nobles and commoners. The non-free comprised 
slaves and eunuchs, the latter playing a big part in Habe court life. On 
to this stratification was imposed an even more rigid one under Fulani 
rule in Zaria, that between Fulani conqueror and subject Habe. 
Eunuchs now began to lose their official positions, and the relationship 
between noble status, political office and wealth tended to be a circular 
and interdependent one. Under the British, the creation of technical 
departments in the Native Administration increased the prospects of 
political clientage ‘and thereby increased the participation of aristocratic 
Fulani whose traditional tenure of certain titles had been interrupted 
by the elimination of fiefs’. Dr Smith points to the continuation of this 
clientage, which is virtually coterminous with Hausa political society, 
and reckons that in such a system the commoner without a patron is not 
merely a deviant but also a rebel, since he admits of no personal 
allegiance. He goes on to link this social phenomenon, so strong in 
Hausaland, with another sociological fact of equal importance, 
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namely the immense pressure put on the nubile Hausa, man or woman, 
to marry : ‘Hausa classify any adult who has no spouse as a wastrel or 
prostitute (karuwa), irrespective of sex.’ If I may obtrude an observation 
of my own in this connexion, the emancipation of the younger gener- 
ation, the college élite, from these social traditions has been more 
marked than their resistance to the crushing family demands for 
financial support; both phenomena must surely interest the European 
who is sympathetically aware of the ‘new Nigerians’, but neither 
developed in time for Dr Smith’s attention to be focused on them. 

Dr Smith’s conceptual theory poses the question whether the changes 
of government analysed, as stages in a continuous process of change 
and development, exhibit any structural constants. He deduces three 
laws of structural change from his meticulously scrutinized Zaria data, 
and these he terms the laws of differential resistance, of self-contradiction 
in change and of structural drift. His method is inherently comparative 
in character and is, though demanding careful attention, less complex 
than he makes it sound by the use of such statements in its definition 
as ‘the application of comparative method to diachronic analysis 
presupposes initial study of the units as isolated synchronic systems’ 
or ‘the critical conceptions of a general theory of the system under 
study provide the basis for a comparative typology, the categories of 
which can be tested in diachronic analysis’. In brief, ethnology apart, 
the book’s theory lies in the exposé of government which offered the 
conceptual framework for the analysis of the three governmental 
systems of Zaria and in the theory of structural change developed from 
the processes by which those systems of government were transformed. 

The text is helped by excellent maps, charts showing the state 
organization of Zaria at its different governmental periods, genealogical 
trees and appendices of titles and office-holders, the whole rounded off 
by a workmanlike index. Dr Smith’s Hausa terminology, too, is above 
suspicion. He seems, however, to have run into a minor piece of 
confusion over the réle of the Galadima in wartime, where page 45 
directly contradicts page 98; but this is a point I, for one, can quickly 
clear up, as the late Galadima Hayatu’s son is a pupil of mine. To 
those of us long resident in Zaria it seems strange to study its history 
without mentioning the story of Zaria city or the Kufena settlement. 
Equally surprising, to Zaria students and Nigerian sociologists alike, 
is the omission of Walter Miller’s works from the bibliography and the 
ineffective reference to Wusasa, whose Christian community has played 
such a notable réle in Northern Nigerian public life. 
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Here and there history has inevitably caught up with Dr Smith, and 
not all his political prognostications are free from controversy. His 
book is undoubtedly a sound and valuable study, deservingly likely to 
be quoted for many years to come as the authority on Hausa govern- 
ment and much of its society. If we resent having had to wait ten years 
for him to write up his research, we can at any rate console ourselves 
with the thought that, like Christmas or vintage port, it has been worth 
waiting for. Dr Smith has recently returned to the emirates of Kano, 
Katsina, Daura and Sokoto to carry out comparable studies and to 
test further the three laws of structural change that he has put forward 
in this study. He is decidedly among our leading interpreters of Hausa 
society, and readers of this present volume will eagerly await the 
results of his further research. 

A. H. M. KirK-GREENE 

INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATION, ZARIA, NIGERIA 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Tell in the Wilderness. By Max Warren. (London: Highway Press. 
2s. 6d. 1959.) In preparing to write this book around the theme ‘The 
Christ we proclaim’, Dr Warren canvassed a number of missionaries for 
their opinions and experiences concerning the subjects to be dealt with. 
The book is largely made up from their replies ; in fact Dr Warren goes 
so far as to claim that he is only an amanuensis. At the head of each 
chapter stands a verse from the Bible concerning the wilderness. The 
key to the book is I Corinthians: 10, in which St Paul described ‘the 
wilderness in which the people of the Old Israel once journeyed and 
the wilderness in which the people of the New Israel still have to travel 
and bear their witness’. Through this metaphor the book seeks its unity. 

The method used is a novel one and there is a great deal that is of 
interest in the quotations from missionaries’ letters. There is also much 
that is inspiring and encouraging as we read of the God who remains 
faithful even when we are unfaithful, and of the things that Christ has 
accomplished in the wilderness where the author’s correspondents are 
at work. We may be challenged also, as we are reminded that Christians, 
too, help to create a wilderness by their misrepresentations of Christ. 
There is here a message for all Christians and not merely for the inner 
missionary circle of the Church. 

The book has a few shortcomings. The wilderness metaphor is a 
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little overdone; its relationship to the other material of the book is not 
always clear. And sometimes the main thread of the book is obscured 
rather than enlightened by the multitude of quotations. of beit 

G. S. D. not th 


Weltkirchen Lexikon: Handbuch der Okumene. Im Auftrag des § "084 
Deutschen Evangelischen Kirchentages, herausgegeben von Franklin : 
H. Littell und Hans Hermann Walz. (Stuttgart: Kreuz-Verlag. DM 58, | ! hist 
1960.) Published under the auspices of the German Kirchentag, the new | . The 
Handbook is finding a diversity of interest and receptivity in the various |.” 
camps of Christendom to-day. A Lutheran voice has already challenged like" 
the first part of the German title as projecting the ambiguity of a “World 
Church’. The Reformed Brotherhood of Taizé, France, however, 
traces ‘a close inner connexion’ between the various articles which at ‘ 
first may have appeared disconcertingly unrelated (Ecumemical Review | ™°" 
13, 126). Roman Catholics have pointed to an ‘absence of the living unders 
dialogue’ which is so truly indicative of what William Temple foresaw : 
as the great new fact of our era (Herder, Orbis Catholicus 14, 361). It eng 
may be too much to expect from a compilation of some four hundred 
co-authors a fulness of cohesion and clarity. For one who had the 
privilege to consult with the editors’ team at the earlier stages of its 
work, it is only fair to express a sincere gratitude for the comprehensive- 
ness notable in those early consultations. The marks of the genuine 
‘Kirchentag’ spirit, an honest challenge to ecclesiastical and other 
self-complacency, the ‘discernment with a view to decision’, all this is 
well reflected in the handling of the vast material. It is only natural that 
the first edition of so large a compilation should lend itself to certain 
improvements for a second edition which Dr Littell is preparing in 
the United States. An adequate listing of those items for correction 
may be verified in the competent article by Dr Harms in Okumenische 
Rundschau (9, 226). 
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Die Botschaft des Judentums. By Hermann Levin Goldschmidt. 
(Frankfurt-Main: Europdische Verlagsanstalt. DM.18 and DM.15 
1960.) The author of this book, who is head of the Jewish ‘Lehrhaus’ 
(theological seminary) in Ziirich, seeks to interpret the main religious 
concepts of Judaism, its history and its present task, always in discus- 
sion with Christianity. No one who wants really to understand Judaism 
should overlook his book. On the very first page comes the question: 
Shall we say Judaism or Jewish community (Judenheit), Jewish nation 
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Ss not § or Israel? Judaism, the author affirms, ‘does not mean a theory or a 
sured § theology, but action’. He rightly says: ‘In the Jewish nation the fact 
_§ of being a nation is not an aim in itself, and to have one’s own state is 
D. not the whole aim of the nation; the aim of both is mankind, the 
des | Kingdom of God’. ‘Membership in the nation and membership in the 
nklin covenant are identical.’ Judaism knows, therefore, that the destination 
M58 of history is the kingdom. 
| The part of the book which discusses ‘Judaism and Christianity 
in the future’ is of particular interest, especially where we read a heading 
enged like : ‘going together with the gospel towards full adulthood”. We read: 
Vorld ‘the true religions of revelation to-day are sisters. ‘There is now 
ie: equality in every respect.’ The author, therefore, can in no way agree 
ich at with the Church’s mission to the Jews. For him, the Dead Sea Scrolls 
eview 4 mean ‘a troublesome restriction of Christian self-consciousness’. ‘Real 
understanding of Judaism by Christianity should be not merely 
acknowledgment and thanks for the Jewish background, but also 
61). It recognition of Judaism as a message which is in every respect equal 
ndred 1° the Christian Revelation.’ Again it becomes constantly apparent 
d the that christology marks the border of the discussion between Judaism 
of its and Christianity, precisely because Jesus Christ is unique. 
Elsewhere the book deals with the work of the Jewish ‘Lehrhaus’ in 
Ziirich ; and there is also a section on Judaism in Germany. The whole 
other book stimulates us to question and enriches our theological thinking, 
this is for Israel is still God’s own mystery in history. 
al that G. J. 


Judaism: A Portrait. By Leon Roth. (London: Faber. 25s. 1960.) ‘A 

portrait is not a photograph or a systematic survey: it is an attempt to 
, gcatch the spirit of a living thing.’ With these words the author shows in 
is foreword the line which he will follow in this very informative and 
i teresting picture of Judaism. Too often Judaism is judged among 














eat tians from the Old Testament only ; and a book like this should be 
shmidt. Apful for anyone who wants to get a survey of the trends in Jewish 
DM.15 g and religion since the time of Christ. Through vivid description 
hrhaus’ explanation, together with a selection of characteristic quotations 
eligious: Jewish literature, the reader acquires a portrait which may well 
discus- farouse interest and increase a desire to study further the themes 
judaism gmentioned in the book. While the tendency among both Jewish and 
yestion: fChristian scholars has been to consider the influence of Greek thinking 
| nation # disturbing factor, Professor Roth finds, on the contrary, that the 
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combination of Jewish religion with Greek thinking has been and stil 
is valuable and necessary. It is not surprising that Maimonides, from 
this point of view, is placed in the foreground. Interesting are th 
consequences which are drawn from different movements and ides 
of leading Jewish thinkers. The greatest care has been taken to avoid 
expressing any comparison with Christianity—that is left to the reade 
himself. Undoubtedly this book can do much to further an understand. 
ing of one of the more possible portraits of Judaism and at the sam 
time enable the Christian reader to become more keenly aware of his 
Jewish heritage and to see for himself where our ways have parted, 
A. G, 
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Shorter Notices are by the Rev. Gorpon S. Dicker, in Kupang, } ! Hist 
Indonesia, with the Methodist Church of Australasia; the Rev. J. W. | 1 Missi 
WINTERHAGER, DD, Ph.D., Director of the Joint Oecumenical Com- HIV. Tue | 
mittee for Central and East Germany; the Rev. GERHARD JASPER, os 
Missionsinspektor of the Bethel Mission, Germany; the Rev. ANKER “Indi 
GrERDING, Director of the IMC Committee on the Christian Approach | _376;"N 
to the Jews. : 





The list of entries to the Bibliography contributed from Germany }’" ™20 
has been unavoidably delayed and will be included in the October issue. 


In connexion with a reference to the Islam in Africa Project on 

page 44 of the January issue, it should be noted that, while this project | 

owes its inspiration and initiation to the IMC, it is being carried F® Rove 4 
forward by an independent committee made up of representatives of | imertaui 
missionary societies which second workers to the Project, with other 1B pp. 
members with a special interest in Islam, of whom the London Qrisinal 
Secretary of the IMC is one. proba’ 
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the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of 
co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
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siz A, Missionary Research Library (New York). 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
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Moore. 215 ae N.Y.: aly 3 Mor 
— 95. 1961. 412 or 


The biography of a Seventh-day Ad 
medical missionary who treated thousands 
Chinese in ager a and cured 
ment officials an: poorest workers, pop 
ized soy milk as a substitute for animal mil 
received the highest 


decoration of the Nat WASHIN® 

Government. M.D. : 
LETTRES DU PERE LEBBE. Choix et P 1961. 
tion de Pau. GorFarT et Tes 
Souter. 318 pp. Tournai/Paris: through 
man. 1961. 2. reform e 
A. selection oo. 
seminarist years and the early days of his Cif Harvard 
aot ‘ef witiosace tae Ecole of the 

Fe Vie dar Port Latte reread TRIE Apr. indepen 
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proce Forste JAPAN-MISJONAER: ANNA 
BASS@E. Arne Lundeby. 

ROTM. IM, 1961 (1), 37-44. 403. 

THe REVEREND Lewis BEVAN JONES. 

John A. Subhan. MW, 1961 (2), 128-31. 


. or eee: 
YIscH J. MerRLteE Davis 1875-1960. Bengt 
napoli Sundkler. SMT, 1961 (1), 45- 50. 405° 


OcietyAJoHN McLeop CAMPBELL. Gilbert Baker. 
IRM, 1961 (July), 325-7. 406. 


Iv. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


NERS Japan 
; APANESE INN. Oliver Statler. 365 Rp. 
N.Y.: Random House. Illus. $6.50. 
1961. 407. 
Japan’s social history sixteenth 
century seen through the oe. Me the Mina- 
a famous inn on the t ar 
AR EE 
dou) APAN onions THE ATOMIC heey AND 
ij THE END OF THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC. 
Herbeft Feis. 199 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
— University Press. $4. 1961. 





A masterly reconstruction of critical events, 
it dramatic decisions 


research, of a 
int in modern history, by the author of 


Kyusuu. Leonard 
1960 (4), 211-14. 410. 
StJAPANESE STUDENTS AND THE POLITICAL 


Crisis. Everett Kleinjans. JCQ, 1960 
(4), 252-6. 411. 


@tLaA DEMOCRATISATION DE og ined 
JAPONAISE. Nicolas Luhmer, s 
a; a (Bruges), 1960 b, 3 S100. 


China 

HOUGHT REFORM AND THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF TOTALISM : A Srupy or ‘ BRAInN- 
WASHING ’ IN CHINA. Robert Jay Lifton, 
M.D. 510 pp. N.Y.: Norton. $6.95. 
1961. 413. 
Anal * brain’ and 

lyses ee . psychological 


The 
author, in Psychiatry at 
Harvard aah ae pan "wth a discussion 


of the ive approaches to 
Seder a cele of" brainwashing ’. 





PAPERS ON CHINA (VOL. 14). 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


‘DE MOSLIMSE 
E. W. Schotel. 


214 pp. 
, Mass.: East Asian Research 
rvard University. $3. 1960. 


Cambrid. 

> 

414 
Another volume in an excellent series of research 

— Two in a issue deal with missionary 
story: ‘ David Sheffield 

of the North China, Colle 

Cooperation in Med 

Hsiang-ya ’. 


BALLADS AND STORIES FROM TUN-HUANG: 


AN ANTHOLOGY. 
273 pp. N.Y.: 
London: 
1960. 415. 
Chinese MSS.—ballads, stories, folk-tales— 
from the fifth to the tenth century A.D., discovered 


in caves of north-west China ove years 
translated in English for the first ti x fty yours ago, 
sinologue. 


Arthur Waley, tr. 
Macmillan. $5.25. 
Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


South-East Asia 


(Hongkong, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Malaya, Ii Indonesia, Borneo, Philippines) 


BEYOND CoTaBaTo. Curran L. Spotts- 


wood. 256 pp. Westwood, N.J.: 
Fleming H. Revell. $3.50. 1961. 416. 

An American missionary’s vivid account of 
Steely seaplane Sa Cones 
ares of Luzon and in Mindanso. ? 
NATIONALISM: THE 
GENESIS OF THE PAN-CHINESE MOVEMENT 
IN INnponesiA, 1900-1916. Lea E. 
Williams. 235 Pp. Mrs gg Ill.: Free 
Press. $4.50. 60. 417. 

A scholarly study, from Indonesian and Dutch 
sources, of the rise and growth of Chinese 

i in the Netherlands Indies and later 
Indonesia, its necessity in the past, its uncertain 
future. A contribution to the understanding of 
the problems of Chinese overseas. 


THe CHINESE OF SEMARANG: A CHANGING 


MrnoriTy COMMUNITY IN INDONESIA. 
Donald Earl Willmott. 374 pp. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press. $5.75. 
1960. 418. 

tee ae ae ceed (ct re ee 
covers history, community structure, economic 
activities, organizations be om agg ——e 


valuable nape Pibg- ~ hy 
analysing reasons s for Christian influence. 


tNew Rexicious Sects In JAvA. Justus 


M. van der Kroef. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1961 (2), 18-25. 419. 
MAATSCHAPPIJ IN INDONESIA. 


De Heerbaan (Amster- 
dam), 1961 (1/2), 65-92. 420. 


tA LOWLAND PHILIPPINE MUNICIPALITY IN 


TRANSITION. Mary R. rong 
1361 Pete i (Valhalla, N.Y.). 
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India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
INTRODUCTION TO INDIA. Beatrice reid 
Lamb. 49 pp. eine aaa D.C 
American Association 0 University 
Women Educational Foundation. $1. 

1960. 422. 
ee es ¢ ee et ee India, 


especially 
materials and annotated 


MENDATIONS. John Langdon. NCCR, 
1961 (Jan.), 17-25. 423. 


tAN EXPERIMENT IN Basic DEMOCRACIES. 
rag Brown. MW, 1961 (2), 99- 


The Near East and North Africa 
Ta Sian Rega as aes A 5000 YEAR 
orney. ion NV . Hitti. 574 Pp. 
a : Van Nostrand. $10. 


TMOsQueE AND SCHOOL IN TuRKEY. Richard 
a Robinson. MW, 1961 (2), 107-10. 


Africa (General) 
Muntu: AN OUTLINE OF NEO-AFRICAN 


TROPICAL AFRICA. ws, 1: Lanp _ 
LIVELIHOOD. VOL. SOcIETY 
Pouity. owe H. . ae 2 illus, 
603 pp., Pp. Twentieth 
Century Fund 15. M960. 428. 


teary between the Salara and the Jalon ot 

ae ye tion, economy, weal. 
PROFILES OF AFRICAN Ls 

Patrick Mela 186 pp. N.Y.: Mac- 


in independent nations 
Included are: Haile Selassie T 
I, Nkrumah, Touré, 

THE DAWN OF AFRICAN History. — 
by Roland Oliver. nd er soe 
Maps. London niversity 
Press. 10s. 64. and $s. 64. 1961. 500. 

Archaeologists, other Africa 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


tLUTHERDOM 1 AFRIKA: DEN LUTHERSK) 


TL’ AFRIQUE — a hy DE 


?THe First AFRICAN REGIONAL CONFER 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, includ 


t George 
IRM, 1961 (July), 271-85. 508. 
TAcEeRCcA DA ‘EpucAcAO DE BASE’ NA 
















AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: A SELE John Mic 
AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Boog Oxford | 
IN THE MISSIONARY RESEARCH Lipraye 24t! 

ON AFRICA AND re s em : 

SouTH OF THE SAHARA. printi 1 

Robert L. complier. no a Boye! 

(multilith). N.Y.: Missi mi} belief, espe 

Library. $1.50. 1961. 501. in their soc 
Second edition, with supplementary list b 

it up to date. 

AFRICA Topay. 68 Illus. Marykne 
N.Y.: Marykno ’ Publications. 

1961. 502. 


In the series, Classroom Enrichment Material, 


~KONFERENSEN PA MADAGASKAR, ivision, 
1960. Gustav Arén. SMT, 19 — | 


rite 23-40. 














Hist 
Edited ‘ 
Illus. 


EcRrIVAINS. versity . 


Monde By 1960'C (2), Oe ie p 


ENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION. International Labow 
oo (Geneva), 1961 (Mar.), 211-23, 


West Africa 





the East and Central Sudan) 


THE EMERGING STATES OF > eae hy 
TORIAL AFRICA. Vi Santor and the 
Richard Aloft. © 95 pp. diplomats 
Calif.: Stanft tion possi 


‘ord University Press. 


1960. 
of the and —_ 
Central Aftica, Gabon =e Repu! 


St Louis, Mo.: 
1961. 507. 
Recent events in the Congo as they affect th 


ame one OS Ce 
Church, by the Africa the UCMS, 


secretary of 
for that denomination, but useful to all groups. R 
‘WHOSE CONGO ? W. Carpenter. 


Gutné PortuGugsA. Amadeu 
Soares. Boletim Cultural da Guini 
ww (Bissau), 1960 (July), 461-75. 


i 
East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the THINGS 
Juba River) Brooke 
LuGBARA RELIGION: RITUAL AND AUTHOR wry 


ITY AMONG AN East AFRICAN PEOPLE 
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John Middleton. xii+276 pe. London: 
Oxford University Press, the Inter- 
national African Institute. 38s. 1961. 


id study of a people living in the West 
nis Dae oe Une eee itoire de 
sees of Ceeee. and of the place of ritual and 
belief, as regards the 
in their social 

|} OFFICIAL Pusuicarions OF British East 


Reference Department). 
1960. 511. 
Some Historic JOURNEYS IN East epee. 
Somaited by Charles Richards. x+134 
Illus. Maps. London: Oxford 
a 10s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 1961. 


Pome Copeneed Rests tas Senows Casi of 
the nineteenth century to perspective 


the 
erectes x Ses pe pe ory Mom 
ny Ahm pid of the German missionary, 


HE _— NILE. Pa ——. 385 

Illus. aps : Harper. 
B05, London: PS Hamish Hamilton. 
25s. 1960. 513. 


A dramatic study of the disco 
of the Nile and the opening up of Cental A 


and 
ro marcha who made tis 1830 
1900). 


PREMISE OF INEQUALITY IN RUANDA: 
A Stupy oF PouImical. RELATIONS INA 
CENTRAL AFRICAN i 

J. Maquet. x+199 Illus. +3 
Oxfor sees Neivennity for the Inter- 
i, African Institute. 35s. 1961. 


A study of Ruanda society and culture at the 


tacts’, Based on continuous observation vow} 
informal interviews with Africans and Europeans. 


RUANDA, 1961. E. L. Barham. EWR, 
1961 (2), 35-41. 515. 


HALLER GRUNDEN? Carl-Johan Hell- 
berg. SMT, 1961 (1), 16-22. 516. 


South Africa 


(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 


Propuz| 28. 6d. i961. 517, 





The Presidential Address delivered at the 
annual general of the S. African Institute 
A, Race. Re A rene iddingh Hall, Cape Town, 
THE URBAN AFRICAN IN LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT: A STUDY OF THE ADVISORY 
BoaRD SYSTEM AND ITS OPERATION. 
Compiled by Lawrence — Jo- 
hannesburg: S. African titute of 
Race Relations. 5s. 1960. 518. 
Fact Paper, No. 9. 


tTHeE Pass LAws AND SLAVERY: AN 
ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, 
JUNE 23, 1960. Ambrose Reeves. Dis- 
tributed with Anti-Slavery Reporter 
(London) 1961, (Apr.). 519. 


tA Review oF RECENT AND PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION. uintin Whyte. Race 
Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 1961 
(1), 12-26. 520. 


TLiBRARIES FOR NATIVE AFRICANS: AN 
EXPLORATION. Elizabeth E. Hoyt. Race 
Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 1961 
(1), 27-9. 521. 


{Der RECHTSCHARAKTER DER EINGE- 
BORENEN-EHEN IN SUDAFRIKA. Amand 
Reuter. ZMR, 1961 (2), 104-19. 522. 


America and the West Indies 


A REPORT OF THE PROTESTANT SPANISH 

IN New York City. Pro- 

we —— of wad a a New York. 
pp. (mimeogra aps. 
Department of Church, i 


the City of New York. $1. 1960. 523. 


rs study of 700,000 Spanish-s 
oe trends, work a 25 ch 


SOCIAL Guanes IN LATIN AMERICA TODAY: 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES 
ie Richard N. Adams, et al. 353 
ee Harper, for the "Council on 

oreign Relations. $5. 1960. 524. 


Six North American ge ay specialists 
also on Latin America, the werful 


THE DRUM AND THE Hoe: LIFE AND LORE 
OF THE HAITIAN PeopLe. Harold Cour- 
lander. 371 PR. Illus. Berkeley and 
Los les: University of California 
Press. $10. 1960. 525. 

comprehensive study of the life and culture 
of dao Mteinn potele, ania: tha beckereund of 
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“ Ans Ethel Ely Wallis. 388 ‘pp. 

PEARS 

Illus. a Harper. $3.95. 
1960. Lon mm: “Hosier and A 
16s. 1961. 


gripp' 
isoane te Anion of lee lor, from sa 
Christion witnen, told by 8 tmiselonary 


THe West INDIES FEDERATION: PERSPEC- 
TIVES ON A NEW NATION. 


Geographical Society, Research Series 
23.) avid Lowenthal, ed. 142 pp. 
NY: Geographical 


American Society, 
Bei. S27. University Press. $3. 


study of the independent Federa. 
its ten territories—history, social and 
Political factors, problems and prospects Selected 


TINDIAN aiieins TOWARDS EDUCATION 
AND INTER-ETHNIC CONTACT IN MEXICO. 
Benjamin N. Colby. Practical Anthro- 
peer (Valhalla, NY), 1961 (2), 77-85. 


The Pacific Area 
TTHE VERNACULAR APPROACH TO = 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIG! Wilfred H. 


INES. 
Douglas. Practical Anthropology (Val- 
halla, NY), 1961 (2), 63-70. 529. 
TSPONTANE ACCULTURATIE OP 
Guinea. F. C. Kamma. 
(Amsterdam), 1961 (1/2), 4-30. 530. 


Other Fields 


tArctic Picrure. Donald B. Marsh 
(Bishop of the Arctic) EWR, 1961 
(Jan.), F323, 531. 


an e Heerbaan (Am- 
sterdam), 1961 (1/2), 3 64 532. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THE CHURCH AT WORK IN THE WorLD: 
METHODS 
(CSMC 
Five-Hour Series)) Catholic’ Students’ 
Mission Crusade. 


141 pp. Cincinnati: 
Catholic Students’ ion 
np. 1961. 533. 


Roman Church’s essentially missionary 
and the responsibility thereia of all ite mecnbers. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
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mew . ‘THE — CENTURY 
Second edition revi and enlarged) 
Compiled by Gerald H. Ander) 4m 
v+ 


pp. NY: Missionary Resear ) an 
Library. $1.50. 1960. 534. missions 
Pakistan | 

REFORME DES MISSIONS AU XxX® Sibqu,} tion and 
Cardinal Cerso Cosrantini. Traduit}  evangelica 
et adapté de I’Italien par JEAN BRUIS|  yestern ci 
280 pp. Tournai/Paris: Casterman, CONVERTIS 
1961. 535. dirigée | 
ete of teat gt on y po Blgee who s la collat 
been both A: tollc Delegate in China and lar 246 pp 
Secretary of t Congregation of th ls 
Pro; dda Fide. China emphasis does a 1961. : 
overshadow the ive of the chal owe 
lenge y Vol. 5 
LITURGY AND THE aa a Edited a of 
Johannes Hofinger, NY: §S. J} arenow! 
Kenedy. $5.95. 1961. 536. a ee 


A review is in preparation. 
Ex CONTEMPLATIONE Loqui. Gesammelit 
Aufsaitze von Thomas Ohm. vii+4]{Some Ri 





pp. Miinster: a HospPIta 
uchhandlung. DM 45. DM. 48. Christia 
537. (Vellore 
A review is in preparation. tTHE CHI 
{THE MISSIONARY AND THE CHURCH) LATIONS 
William S NCCR, 1961 Qi E. Wit 
56-64. 538. Medical 
+CROSSING Frownms, 1961 (2) 





12. ; Leonar« 
Gc Fro Christia 
IRM, 1961 (July), 312-19. 540 1961 (2 

— “a R 1. EMM 1961 dl 
7-20. 541. by Mtge 
TBrBeL, ERFARENHET pas ob HIsTORIA BP. | 
MISSIONSTEOLOGISK ety 
Seppo A. Teinonen. NOTM. 1961 ()§ College 
23-36. 542. Christ 
_— poor ae il mete Bibk 

os. Amstutz, smi 
1-8. 543. THE NEV 
MENT. 
Winch« 
VIII. Missionary Methods a 
Evangelistic 551. 

ag BY _———. Phyllis (Reading ite 20 
Pp. Angeles: Gos 
Inc. (Printed in Great Briain.) Sou 
: ‘TAKE Al 

Siew Gos was started e. faith 
million Brae § 
age ogre thot 0 ln snc “y Richm 
Eartu’s Remotest END. J. C. Pollock} $1.75. 
320 pp. NY: Macmillan. $5.95) An # 
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vein : Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. cution and spread ine other Euro 
545. 


anywhere. ieee sample ~ 
foe a several ks already to his que in cotion. sé 
) and a description of 
missions and churches yn fifteen countries, from {BIBLE TRANSLATION AND THE BIBLE 
| ogee eastward to —— Skilful ane TRANSLATOR. John J. Kijne and W. R. 
and keen observation, from a conservative bea 
Hn al viewnoiat Pair he Chae ive —-«- Hutton. IRM, 1961 (July), 328-35. 553. 
marred by some harsh judgments and 
western condescension. 


CONVERTIS DU XX™¢ Sikcte: Collection Christian Literature 
par FERNAND LELOTTE, sj, avec +THE MINISTRY OF THE PRINTED WorD. 


J > 6 
iad. 
Z. 
> & 
3° 
aS 
ae 
rai 
S 
Eee 
Ee 
i 
5 


— 


from the N A. Ellis. NCCR, 1961 (3) 
la collaboration d’un groupe d’ ‘écrivains. orman ’ 
be ie 246 pp. Paris/Tournai: Casterman. 92-8. 554. 
ye. = Brussels: Foyer Notre-Dame. Fr. 54. 
the cut} 1961. 546. General Discussion of Methods 
‘ Ra ca ctries of studies of converts to the Essays ON THE PASTORAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
ted » variety of backgrounds, and including some who CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE WORLD To- 
S. snd leaders in the Church. Analyses motives © pay, Edited by Irenaeus Rosier, O.carm. 
we > + a es 348 pp. Rome: Institutum Carmeli- 
tanum. 1961. 556. 
ammelte Medical A team of Roman Catholic writers discuss 
Vii-+-468} {Some REFLECTIONS ON EVANGELISM IN robles in the context of Bur “ 
Vetap| “Hosea. C.G. Scorer. Jounal ofthe Runtsctt' tc ston 
3. 1961.) Christian Medical Association of India consciomsness and of cosmopolitanism and to 
(Vellore), 1960 (Noy.), 409-17. 547. = ea bet Seaton 
{THE CHRISTIAN MEDICAL WorRKER’s RE- din sakabeean values. 


LATIONSHIP TO THE PATIENT. William +THe CuurRCcH AND Group LiFe LABOoRA- 
E. Winn. Journal of the Christian tory. Eric A. Gowing (Bishop of 
Medical Association of India (Vellore), | Auckland, New Zealand). EWR, 1961 





1961 (2), 87-91. 548. (Jan.), 24-31. 557. 
{TECHNIQUE OF VILLAGE HEALTH PROJECTS. 7. OSA Y¥ MISIONES UR- 
Leonard E. Blickenstaff. Journal of the eons Tose Sola, ai Sal Terrae (San- 


Christian Medical Association (Vellore), 3), 1 51-9: , 210-19. 
1961 (2), 121-7. 549. ) tandet, 1961 (3) (4) 


Education tCaiiaiiesiibaon. Eugene A. Nida. 
THe THEORY AND METHOD 0 F CHRISTIAN 1901 GD, om at (Valhalla, NY) 
EpucaTion. W. M Ryburn. vii+ 187 , . . 


‘ORIA BP. Madras: Christian Literature 
iety, for the Senate of Serampore 





College. Rs. 2.40. 1960. 550. IX. The Younger Churches 
ee — East AFRICAN REBELS: A STUDY OF SOME 
61 (lh Bible Translation and Distribution fa parade re, F. = caf 
Tae New ENGLISH BIBLE: New TESTA- um. xiv+258 pp aps. ndon : 
MENT. With a Preface by the Bishop of SCM Press. 2Is. 1961. 560. 
Winchester. xiiit+447 pp. London: A review is in preparation. 
ls Oxford University Press and Cambrid; CHRISTIANS OF THE COPPERBELT: THE 
ew Press. 21s. 8s, 6d. 1961. GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN NORTHERN 


Ruopesia. John V. Taylor and Doro- 
mp: - EO CEE work by a group of thea Lehmann. xii+ Pp. London: 
ra scholars, under the chairmanship SCM Press. 16s. 1961. 561. 
1 Re Dodd, di Save Gon, Re ae stp Semen Wks: onidame of th eight-months field study 
‘TAKE AND ihe Ag Ge yt mining t in in 1958, to rural rons tahabited by 
UIDE TO — 0 an areas 
= BIBLE STUDY. E. H. Robertson, 128 p ba and ‘Lunda people. A review is in 
lects. Richmond, Va: John Knox Pree. preparation 
Pollock} $1.75. 1961. 552. PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND 


: An Brste ScHoois IN AsIA, AFRICA, THE 
$5.95. ment aun oe a Genes wader tid pike. Mipp_e East, LATIN AMERICA, THE 
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CARIBBEAN AND PAciFIC AREAS: 


NY: Missionary Re. 
search Library. "$2. 1961. 
py toy Gh 

DIRECTORY OF CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN 
Asia, AFRICA, THE MIDDLE East, THE 
PaciFic, LATIN AMERICA AND THE 

ee by Clara E. Orr. 

xii+38 pp. issionary Research 
Library. $1.50" * 961, 563. 

versie senior and junior colee ocllegne— 


yi 
birth of William Carey, of 
for the College’s centenary in 1918. 


New Forms OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE AND 


te eet of o consuliation Sor Burma, Ceylon, 


AN ORDER FOR Hory Baptism. Revised 
Edition. The Church of South India. 


x+18 Madras and London (for the 
Ch of S. India): Oxford ea 
60 np. 1960. Is. 1961. 


An approved Synod of the Church 
jaf ‘S india, Jan 1960, Yor general se wherever 


Cea ap Geasteid SAN Ulead on 
BAPTIZED PERSONS 


iv+9 PA rn ane Foon g (for the 
Oxford University 
— 2 z= eb. 1s. 1961. 567. 


An Order approved oy ae 1960, 
for general use “> 4 oy 


Tit Susanah Comee The Church of 
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Authorized b: 
optional and experimental wee in, the Chanag 92. 582 
S. India. {THe HALF 
“Som ine tp Mae Gs as 
uu pp adras 
London (for the Church of S. Indig;| (Xe FAT 
Oxford University Press. 50 np. 1 Poulton 
Is. 1961. 569. 584. 
Authorized by the Synod, Jan. 1960, fy 
optional and experimental use in the Church {THE Prov 
8. India. Horstead 
Ties Himoemea CHRISTIAN SOCIAL EWR, 19 
Mary F. Jones. JOQ, 1960 (4), 215-2} ¢tue Mint 
570. ADMISsIC 
tUcuimurA KANZO ON VICTORY 


Cotumsus. John F. Howes. 1961 (2), 


1960 (4), 239-45. 571]. tKyYRKAN 
tLes ‘CrYPTOCHRETIENS’ DE Ixitsum} SMT, 19 
AU Japon. A. F. Verwilghen, cicm tPLanTING 
Rythmes du Monde (Bruges), 1960 (Qh (2, L 
74-90. 572. Harold ' 
Can ‘ Group’ Exist IN JAPAN? Hikam} pology ( 
Dengan. EWR, 1961 (2), 52-00, 588. 


JOQ 


tPoLticy Lessons FROM Korea. John C 
Smith. IRM, 1961 ay 320-4. 574, 


Lai CHRETIEN D pay, 
' Bylise Viv ew (Paris/Loavata 961 (2, 





Feta = AND BIBLE ILLUSTRA 
TION. Arno Lehmann. Missionary 
Research Library Occasional Bulletin 
(NY), 1961 (2), whole number. 576. 


THE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN IN Co 
SERVICE AND PuBLIC LIFE. Victor 
ee NCCR, 1961 a), 26-35, 


vai. icomael 's COmenenninans @ 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA, E. 
NCCR, 1961 (4), 136-45. 578. 


tEconomic, SociaAL, EDUCATIONAL AND 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
IN THE Mysore STATE: 

FINDINGS OF A STUDY CONSULTATION, 
BANGALORE, Dec. 20-30, 1960. Religion 
- Society (Bangalore), 1961 (1), 41-56, 


SOCIAL 
C. Bhatty. 





TRECENT CHRISTIAN Teaacas, PuBLr 
CATIONS IN BENGALI. P. Carleton. 


Indian Journal 3 Theology (Calcutta), 
1961 (1), 8-12. 


+tDes MOowNIALES i 
ne Puss Lousainy 1961 (2), 105- 
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tIN CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA FOR 
THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 
T. R. a IRM, 1961 (July), 286- 
92. 582. 


+THe HALF-OPENED Door. Giinther Reeh. 
IRM, 1961 (July), 293-6. 583. 


{Like FATHER, Like SON: SOME REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE CHURCH IN UGANDA. John 
a IRM, 1961 (July), 297-307. 
5 


{THE PRovINCE OF WesT Arrica. J. L. C. 
Horstead (Archbishop of West Africa). 
EWR, 1961 (1), 5-12. 585. 


{THE MINDOLO ECUMENICAL FOUNDATION : 
ADMISSION OF DEFEAT—OR PORTENT OF 
Victory. Frederick T. Sillett. EWR, 
1961 (2), us 586. 

John Hilberth. 


tKyr ONGO. 
SMT, T. 1961 a 40-4. 587. 


acre THE CHURCH IN CONGO, AND 
EMERGING SITUATION Tener. 
Harold W. Fehderau. Practical Anthro- 
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LADYBIRD Books 


for Boys and Girls 


‘BABY JESUS’ is the 
hird title in the Ladybird Easy- 
Reading series. Planned for young 
hildren’s use, the story is told in simple words 
and the text is in large clear type. 
Beautifully illustrated in full colour. 
Other titles : JESUS THE HELPER. 
JESUS THE FRIEND. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
This book aims to give children a 
clear understanding of this lovely 
prayer by relating it, phrase by 
phrase, to their simple, everyday, 
experiences. 

It is illustrated in full colour 
throughout. 


LADYBIRD BIBLE STORIES 
Series 522 

The ten well-loved stories in this 

series are told by Lucy Diamond 

and are superbly illustrated in full 

colour by Kenneth Inns. 


ALL LADYBIRD BOOKS HAVE 24 


WHOLE-PAGE PLATES IN FULL COLOUR, 
AND ARE BOUND IN BOARD COVERS 


From bookshops everywhere Q / 6 each. 


COLOUR FILM STRIPS OF ALL 
TITLES IN SERIES 522 ARE 
AVAILABLE (35mm) 24 FRAMES 17/6 each 


Illustrated catalogue on request 
ILLS & HEPWORTH LTD. The Angel Press LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 





ROADS TO CHRISTIAN FAIT 


Edited by Catherine B. Firth 
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in their learning about the Christian Faith. Fully illustrated 


BOOK ONE 
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BOOK TWO 
THEMES : 


BOOK THREE 
THEMES : 


BOOK FOUR 
THEMES : 


with drawings, diagrams and time charts. 


Crossed Keys and Crossed Swords 7s. Od. (U 


The Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. The Life of Ch 
and the early Church told through the lives of Peter and Pau 


Roads of Israel 7s. 6d. (UE 


An Introduction to the Bible as a whole, omitting the Prophe 
The Bible seen as a record of Divine activity. 


Servants of God at Work Ts. 6d. (U. 
The Prophets, martyrs and great men and women of God. 


The End of the Roads Ts. 6d. (U. 


An attempt to set before older pupils the essentials of Christ 
belief and Christian conduct. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS (one for each part) each 2s. Od. (U. 


Head Teachers and Principals of schools or colleges are invited 
to write to the Overseas Correspondent, Ginn and Company, for 
specimen copies of and further information about this series. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
18 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
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